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Her ROYAL HIoHNESS 


HE. 


ui it pleaſe your Highneſs ; 


8 Your prudent and affable 
Behaviour has charmed 
and gained the Hearts of all 
Ranks of People: fo they ſeem 
to want only this additional 


Pleaſure to hear from your Royal 


Perſon, the Expreſſions of your 


© 2 - : 


Princeſs of WALE S. 


Goodneſs to them in a Tongue 


that they themſelyes underſtand. 
I therefore humbly beg leave to 
preſent your Royal Highneſs 
with this ENGLISH GRAMMAR ;* 


which, if it may be epa 


and entertaining to your High- | 


neſs, will be a very great Satiſ- 
faQion and Pleaſure to, 


7. ay cur Royal — 
eſt Obedient and 


Db WP Servant, 


* 


JAMES GREEN WOOD. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


- Readers generally expect 
non to be ſaid by way 
A of Preface: ; ſo it is a Compliment 
F that i is due to every candid and kind 
= one. And indeed it was neceſſary for 
me to write a Preface, if it were but 
only to give the Reaſons for my 
writing this Book. After I had 
publiſhed my Ess a towards a PRAc- 


met with an univerſal Approbation; 
2 Was told by my Friends that ſeveral 
"I W ow 
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(vi) 


Perſons had been pleaſed to take ſuch 


particular Notice of the Eſſay, as to 
make Abſtracts and Abridgements of 
it. They therefore preſſed me, Time 
after Time, to do it myſelf ; adding to 
their own Deſires, that of the Learned 
Dr. Watts; alledging alſo, that I ſhould 
be wanting to my ſelf, if I did not un- 


| dertake it. How ] have performed 


it, muſt be left to the Judgment of 


others. This ] ſuppoſe will be al- 


towed, that I am as capable of al- 


ſtracting my own Book, as any other 


Perſon for me. I have here mmtirely * 
left out the large Hiſtorical. Preface, * 
and all the Critical Notes; and have | 


ſo adapted Matters to the Under 


ſtaudiug of the meaneſt Capacity, that 
they who never learnt any Latin, may 
attain to a good knowledge of the 
Nature and Genius of their MOTHER 
'Toxcve.. | | 

8 


3 | 


(W) 
3 T1 have likewiſe endeavoured. to 
male every Thing Eaſy and Familiar 


to the Fair Sex, whoſe Education, 
f Perhaps, is too much neglected in this 
Particular. And indeed the Study 
of Engliſh Grammar ſeems not to be 
much minded by our Young Gentle- 
men. It ig therefore worth the while 
of Perſons of both Sexes to rake 
. Pains in the Study of this uſe- 
* and neceſſary Art. For though it 
28 poſſible that a Young Gentleman or 
1447 may be enabled to ſpeak well 
b | begs ſome Subjects, and entertain a 
Viſater with Diſcourſe agreeable e- 
1 ; yet J do not well ſee how 
they ſhould write any Thing with a 
tolerable Correfneſs, unleſs they have 
ome Taſte of Grammar, or expreſs 
tbemſelves clearly, or deliver their 
Thoughts by Letter or otherwiſe, 
1. as not to lay themſelves open to 
*. * of their Friends, for 
: their 
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| (vii 
their blameable Spelling or falſe pe- n- 
tax. 


* % 


T hope therefore that whoever ſoall 


* Knowjedge not only of Grammar in 
general, but of % Engliſ WOO in 
Particular. 


give this Book a diligent and careful 
peruſal, will ſoon come to a good 
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A PRT 
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N be. InTRODUCTION. ; 


-12 (0183-155 — 
HE Comfort and Advantage of Society, 
. not being to be had without Commu- 

| -,/ , nication of Thoughts; it was neceſſary 

| that Man ſhould find out ſome external or outward 
ſenſible ' Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas or 
Notions, which his Thoughts are made up of, might | 
be made known to others. For this Purpoſe no- 
thing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or. Quickneſs, as 
thoſe Articulate Sounds called Fords, which with 
ſo much Eaſe and Variety he found himfelf able to 
make. The Intentions of Men in Speaking are, or 
at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot 
be, where Men do not uſe their Words according 
to the Propriety of the Language in which they 
ſpeak; for Propriety of. Speech is that which gives 
our Thoughts Entrance into other Men s) Minds 
with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; and there- 
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2 The ENGLISH Grammar, 
fore deſerves ſome Part of our. Care. and. Study. 
Wherefore thoſe Perſons, who are de ſirous ta ſpeak 


or write clearly and correctly in any Language, 
ought to ſtudy Grammar, 


Of Grammar, and. its Parts. 


| Q. LJ Hat is Grammar? 
f A. Grammar is the Art of Speaking and 


Writing truly and properly. 


Note, Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Eng- 
5 bh Grammarians, where he ſays, All of them for- 
5 cing our Engliſb Tongue too much to the Latin Me- 
= rhod, have delivered many uſeleſs Precepts concern- 
1h ing Cafes, Genders, and Declenſions of Nouns ; 
| the Tenſes, Moods, and Conjugations of Verbs ; 
as alſo the Government of Nouns and Verbs, and 
other ſuch like Things, which our e hath 
nothing at all to do with. 
Q. How many Parts of Grammar are there ; 
A. There are four Parts of Grammar. 
1. Orthography. * Syntax. 
2. Etymology, 4. Proody. | 
Nate. For fince Speech conſiſts or is made up of 


ters; we may diyide Grammar into four Parts. 


convenient and proper Maris or Sounds for the Ex- 
preſſion of Mords; whether by Writing, called Or- 
thography, or by Speech, called Ortheepy, which 
ought to have been reckoned as a Part of Grammar 


before PRE MAEDA lines 2 Kere Writing. 
* The 


— 


zordi, a Mord of Syllables, and a Syllable of Let. 


1. That Part which treats of Letters, or of the 


Tube EncLiisn Grammar. 3 
* The Anſwer might be made thus: Five, viz. 


Orthoepy, Orthography, &c. making a Diſtinction 
between Orthocpy and Orthegraphy, as there Rey 


is. 
Queſtions relating to the firſt Chapter. 
Q. What is Art? 


A. Art is a Method or Way of doing any Thing 
well. 


Q. What FAY you learn Grammar for + 512 
1 To learn to ſpeak and write truly and pro- 
| perly. 

Q. What do you mean by ſpeaking and writing 
= truly and properly - 


A. Speaking and Writing after the Cuſtom of 
the beſt Speakers and Writers, 
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= frame or make in Speaking ? + 

A. Words. | 

Q.: What does Grammar treat of 9 

4, Words. 

Q. I bat is the End or Deſign of 8 

A. To declare our Meaning; or convey the 
233 Thoughts of our Minds from one to another. 
Q. What is Engliſh ? 


A. A Language or Tongue which the People of 
England ſpeak, 


Q. What is Engliſh Grammar? 


A. Engliſh Grammar is the Art of 8 and 
writing Eugliſb truly and properly. 


8 


truly and properiy? 


A. When he ſpeaks according to the Cuſtom or 
Uſe of the beſt Speakers. | 


Q. I there any real Difference between the Wards 
Language and T ongue * 
A. No. 
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Q. What are thiſe Sounds called, which Men | 


Q. When does a Man ſpeak and write Engliſh | 
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4 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


takes its Name from the Grecians, who, not much 


that Part of Grammar which teaches us how to 


QQ. Whence comes the Word Grammar? 
A. From Gramma, a Letter. 


Grammar begins with the Letters, which are the 
F oundation of Words, and proceeds to the explain- 
ing of the Properties of the Words themſelves. It 


minding the Study of foreign Languages, ſent their 
Children to School only to learn to read and write 
their own Language. 

Hence Ariſtotle calls Grammar, The Knowledge 
of Reading and Writing. 

See the E ay. * 


— * » 


—_o 


CHAP. II. 


07 Orthography, or Orthoepy, rreating of. | 
the Letters and their Pronunciation. = 1 


Ere I cannot Gifſemble my Pore, to 

ſay any Thing at all on this Head; Fir/?; Be- | 
cauſe of the irregular and wrong Pronunciation of 
the Letters and Words, which if one ſhould go about 
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to amend, would be a Buſineſs of great Labour and i 
Trouble, as well as fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. Ma- 0 
ny have been the Endeavours of this K ind, but it 
has been found impoſſible to ſtem the Tide of pre- 
vailing Cuſtom. Secondly, Becauſe the multiplying 
of Rules for the Pronunciation, rather confounds 3 
than helps the Learner : Since that Rule can be but 
of little Service, that admits of ſuch a vaſt Number 
of Exceptions, as moſt of the Rules commonly laid = - 
down, generally do. „„ 
. What is Orthography 1 1 
PX Orthegraphy is the Art of true Wing; or 11 


write every Word with proper Letters. For Ex- I 
: ample, 3 


3 


The ENGLISH Grammar. 3 


mple, we muſt write, Biſbop, not Buſbop; ſo, did, 
might, neither, frumenty ; not, dud, ' fat, 

mought or med, nother, furmity. 

Q. I bat is Orthoepy ? * 

A. Orthoepy is the Art of true Speaking; and 

gives Rules for the right pronouncing of Letters. 

For Example, we muſt not pronounce: /ffomp, bet, 

farvice, tunder, gove, eend, ommoſt; but, ſtamp, 

Rut, ſervice, tinder, gave, end, almoſt. 

Q. I bat is the ane between Orthography 

and Orthoepy ? 

A. The Difference i is, that Orthography relates 
to the true writing of Words, and Oreboepy to the 
true pronouncing of them. | 

Q. What are Words made of ? 1 

A. Mords are made of Letters or Syllables, either 
one or more, as, I, We, Peter, Suſanus. 
Q. I bat is a Letter? x 
A. A Letter is a Character or Mark of a fi MO 
& Sound. 
| Q. How many Letters are there in Engliſh. : 
A. Twenty-ſix. | 
Q.: Which are they? a: L d 
"MACS C5630 EO I, m, n, 
x 0, Ps Qs H 8, k, u, , W., %, , .... 

Q: How are the Letters divided? 

A. Into Vowels and Conſonants. 

Q., What is a Vowel ? „ | 

A. A Vowel is a Letter that marks a full 1 
perfect Sound of it ſelf, without the rn. or Join- 
ing of any other Letter to Þ | 

2 How many Vowels are there ? 

Five; 4, e, i, o, u. 

Q. What is a Conſonant? 

A. A Conſonant is a Letter chat cannot be 
ſounded, without adding a Vowel before or Wy It, 

N Give me an E nample, | 


nple, CEE - A. 
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A. M is ſounded as if it were written em. FI is 
ſounded as if it were written pe. | 

Q. How many Conſonants are there * 

A. One and Twenty. 

Q. Name them. 
A. B, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, l, m, n, p, q: T, 
5, t, v. W, Xx, y, Z. | 

Q. What is a Syllable 2 

A. A Syllable is the Sound of one or more Let- 
ters expreſled in one Breath. 

Q. How many Letters may there 5 ina Syllable ? 

A. Never more than ſeven or eight, as, Strength. 


Q. If a Syllable conſiſis but of one Letter, what 
Letter is that? 


A. A Vowel ; as, A-men : For a Conſonant 

cannot make aSyllable without a Vowel; 3 a8, Ab- bot, 

not b-bot. 
If a Word has but one Sy llable, it is called a No- 
noſyllable ; if it has two, a Difyllable ; if three, a 
riſyllable ; if more, a Polyſyllable. 


Q. Can there be any Syllable without a Vowel init? 
A. No. 


Q. Is not y 4 Vorbel ? 

A. Yes; it is uſed inſtead of 7 ; but ſince it 10 the 
ſame Sound, you need not make it a diſtinct Vowel. 

Q. 1s not y ſometimes alſi a Conſonant? 

A. Ves; when it comes before a Vowel it is a 
Conſonant; as in yet, yes; but when it follows a 
Conſonant it becomes a Vowel ; as in dy, my, &c. 

Note, It would have been well if the / and v 
Conſonants had been called ja and vee, 


CHAP. II. 
Of te VOWELS. 
THE Vowels, 4, E, I, O, U, and Y for 1, when 


they end a Syllable are commonly long, but 
otherwiſe are generally Hort: Yand J/ — not: 5 


| The ENOLISHñ Grammar. - 
all with us (as Vowels) in Sound from 7 and z ; and 
in many Inſtances, are alſo indifferently uſed for the 
. faid Letters, e. gr. Mile, Chyle, Fowl, Sow, Cow, &c. 
„ 0474 11747 e If e, eee 
Q. How is the Vowel A pronounced? © 


A. A is generally pronounced with a more ſmall 


and ſlender Sound than among many other Nations. 


But there are ſome Words in which 4 is pro- 
nounced broad or full: Namely, when A comes 
before I in the End of a Word: As, All, Tall, 
Hall, Call, Wall, Ball, Fall, &c. In thofe allo that 
come from theſe, or are compounded or made up of 
them; as, allthough, tallneſs, calling, Mall- feuer. 
ene Fowl I. * + 

Q. How is the Vowel E pronounced? 
A. E is pronounced with an acute and clear 
But e fimple, or alone at the End of the Word, is 
altogether mute or ſilent, neither has it now- a- days 
any Sound of its own; as in mate, have, &c, _ 
Except in the Article The, which is written with 
a ſingle e (to diſtinguiſh it from the Pronoun Thee) 
and in ſome proper Names; as, Phebe, Penelope, 
&c. for ſingle e is ſeldom elſe pronounced at the 
End of Words. For, he, be, be, we, me, would 
be better written as they are ſounded with. e; hee, 
bee, bee, wee, mee. But as often as the Sound of 
e is at the End of Words, it is expreſſed by ano- 
ther filent e being added to it, as, Phariſee, Saducee : 
Or elſe à is added to it; as in Sea, Pea, Flea, yea, 
Plea, Tea; or by adding y, as in Marſbalſey, Lang- 
ley, Hendley, &c. Though the e is now often left 
out ; Hane, K. | 
Q. Do we write the e in the Ative Participles? 
A. It is uſual in all the Active Participles to 
leave out the e before ing; as, for love-ing, giue- ing, 
bave-ing, we write loving, giving, having, &c 


8 The ENGLISH Grammar. 


N. B. But when the caſting away the e would 
cauſe any Confuſion in the Senſe, it would be bet- 
ter to retain it ; as from the Verb ſinge, write /inge- 
eth, ſinge-ing, to diſtinguiſhit from ing- eth, ſing- ing. 
Any Man that begins a new Spelling will run the 
hazard of his Diſcretion ; and if he is not followed 
in it, it comes to nothing: For general Cuſtom is 


at laſt the only Thing that can give Countenance 
or Credit io it 


6 K 
Q. Hob is the Vowel i i ſounded | * 


A. When the Vowel i is ſhort, it is ſounded 
moet commonly with a ſmall Sound; as in my 


"will, till, win, pin, Vn, fill, r 


But when 2 is long, it is moſt. commonly pro- 

nounced like the e, or ei of the Greets ; as in bite, 
wile, file, wine, pine, 
There is alſo a Third Sound of 7 * like ee, as in 
oblige [obleege] &c. And if atany Time the Sound 
of the ſhort 7 is to be lengthened, it is not always 
writ with i, but ſometimes with be, as in Stec ſeen, 
feels ſometimes with ie, as in Held, field, 


WW. No Engliſh Word ends in i, but 25 * 
ways an 2 after it, as caſſe, not eqſi, though now 11 


1s is frequently changed into y; 


/ «the Vowel O. 
" How i is the Vowel o founded 3 


* The Vowel o has three ſorts of Sona. as in 


505 go, Ae. ſometimes it is expreſſed by au or aw 
and a long; as in folly, fond, where the Sound of 
the firſt Vowel is the ſame with à in fall, and aw in 
Fawn, only the laſt is long, and the former ſhort ; 
"laſtly, it is ſometimes ſounded like the obſcure u, 
as when we careleſly pronounce Condition, London, 
Compaſſe; as if they were written Cundition, Landon, 
Canet, &c. 0 ſo en ſome pronounce 


come, 


— 


” A fri 


5 The ENGLISH Grammar. 9 
3 | come, done, ſome, Son, Love, Dove, as it they were | 
__ =, written cume, dune, fume, &c. | 
= 1 Few Engliſb Words end in o, except do, go, lo, 10, | 
g , to, too, two, unto ; the Sound of o at the End of ö 
Words, being generally expreſſed af ow z b b 
1 in Toe, Foe, Doe, Roe. 
8 e Of the Powe! Thin N. ö 
p Qi How is the Pawel u founded N 1 
3 A. The Vowel is either Hort or. Tong. The ö 
XZ fhort Vowel 2 is pronounced with an obſcure 1 
Sound; as in but, cut, burſt, curſt, cg is | 
3 The long Vowel 1 is pronounced like the "French f 
1 u, with a ſmall or flender Sound; as in Lute, Mute, | 
, FF Muſe, Cure, &c. with a Sound as it were made ug 
of 7 and w. This Sound might be diſtinguiſhe' | 
WM from the former by a Point or Accent placed at 1 
„the Top of 2; thus, 4. 
E No Engli/bW ord is ended by os ehcdpt; thou, you; 
n 7 the Sound of being commonly exprefied by ue or | 
d ei; as Ague, true, new, Nephew, few, e. | 
« *H Queſtions relating to the third Chapter. | 
2. What dr you mean by along Syllable? | 
A. A Syllable where the Vowel has a long Sound. | 
[- A Q. What do you mean by a ſhort Syllable ? © E 
FF A. ASyllablewherethe Vowel has a ſhort Sound, 
- Q. Hhat is E final? F . 
| A. An E that ends a Word. alan n | 
1 Q. What do you mean by E mute or | ür, 8 | | 
* A. E that is not ſounded or pronounced in - | 
15 Word; as in Heart, Hearth, IA are p 
of hart, hartb. | 
"R Q. What is ; the L of the 7 lent or -unſounded Er a | 
= A. 1. It ſerves to preſerve the bo Es of the | 
1 foregoing Vowel. | 


"3 
_ 2. It ſerves to ſoften the Sound of c, g, th, as in | 
A I gace, age, breathe, ſing, /i finge, &c. | 
* 3. It ferves to diſtinguiſh the Conſonant from ö 


CO mY | 
ie, i the Vowel U; as, have inſtead of Pau. 
N | | = Q 
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Q. I not filent E in the Singular often ſounded 
in the Wards of the Plural Number? 
A. Yes; and it is likewiſe ſounded in the third 
Perſon Singular of Verbs. 
Q. Give me ſome Examples. 


Nouns, © Fares, | - 
S. Age, P. Ages, Firſt Perſon. Third Perſon, 
S. Fiſh, P. Fiſhes, So I rage, be rages. 


S. Box, P. Boxes, I place, © he places. 
S. Houſe, P. Houſes, I riſe, he riss. 
S. Horſe, P. Horſes. 1 parch, he parches, 


i VT is the Reaſon of this? 

Becauſe the Sound of 5 cannot immediately | 
follow the Conſonants, 5, x, x, /b, orc, g, ch, 
pronounced ſoft. 


Q. 1s it not ſo before the other Letters ? 
4. No: For in other Nouns and Verbs the N 
lable is not encreaſed. 


A Hide makes Hides. | 
Wife, Mives. So to hide, he hides. 


Name, Names, to pipe, he pipes. 
Rope, Ropes, to gape, be gapes. 
Fire, FHires. to write, he writes. 


Q. What have you got farther to obſerve concern- 
ing Vawels in general? 

on All fingle Vowels are ſhort, where only a 
ſingle Conſonant comes after them in the ſame 
Syllable; as, Cat, fn, not, Cur; and they have 
a long Sound if e be added at the End of a Word 
after a ſingle W 3 as, Cate, fince, nate, 
cure. : - 


CHAP, 


ts 


hn. n__ \F MW O@&@ 


1 
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4a CHAP. yy e e 
of the Diphehongs or double Vowels, 


d mug. T is @ Diokthomip s 
H. A Dipbtbong or double Fawnl, is 
the meeting of two' eta in one and the 
Spllable. 7 


Meeting, that i is. the Union or 3 vf two 
Vowels; ; which is better than to ſay the Sounding 
of two Vowels; for in ſome Diphthongs the Sound 


Pleaſure, where the Sound of à is not heard. From 
what has been here obſerved, we may divide the 
Diphthongs into Proper. and Improper. 


Q. What is a Proper Diphthong ? 

A. A Proper Diphthong is AHN both ON e Voyels 
are ſounded. As in aid, hawk, &c. 

Q. What is an Improper Diphthong | F 

A. An Improper Dipbthong is where the Sound 


head, bread, &c. 

O Which are the Proper Diphthongs ? #1 
A. The Proper Drphthongs are 4 or an” au or 
4 | aw, ee, oi Or oy, oo, on or ow. | 
But when a Proper Dipbubang 1 loſes its natural 


3 | Sound, and changes to any other. lp Sound, it 


ceaſes. to be a Proper, and 7 
Diphthong, as having only the fingles Spark f 
one ſingle Vowel. Except where e ſounids'1 2 


; as in could, ould Yall a allo, 
1 4 7 DRUG TM 1777 Mc n 


» 
” ” * 
4 1 0 4 1 * x ” — 
N * R332 8 
; * Pax 
. ö 4 i 5 * 
* 


of one of the Vowels i is never heard; as in Meat, 


of but one of the two Vowels1 18 Heard : 5 in 


| 
2 
| 


2 
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Q. I dich are the Improper Diphthongs ? 
A. The Improper Diphthongs are ea, eo, eu, 


je, oa, and ui, and oe. 


Where the Sound of only one of the Vowels is 
heard; and in moſt of them it is the Sound of the 
firſt Vowel that is heard: Though it is very likely 
that both the Vowels were formerly pronounced. 


Q. How are theſe Diphthongs ſounded? 
A. Ai or ay expreſſes a Sound D of c one 
le 5160 i Dips Praiſe. i 


In the middle of a Word it 8 has its full 
Sound. At the End of a Word it is ſounded like 


4; as in may, pay, &c.' Alſo before 7, it has the 
Sound of a; as in Hair, Fair, Ne 


Before Words ending in 2, it is better to write 


"Of than ei, as Fountain, fol 9193 LUO. 


N. B. Ai is written in the beginning amtl. id- 


dle of Words, but ay, always at the end; (unleſs 


in aye) therefore we muſt always write, ay, at the 


end of Words, inſtead of a, which ends no EAg- 


h/þ Word. 
A. Au, or, ay: rightly. pronounced; would 


give us a Sound made up of the Engliſb ſhort 4 


and 20 But it is now-a-days ſimply ſounded, the 
Sound of 4 being expreſicd broad, and the Sound 
of the v0 quite ſuppreſſed. 

For they do with the 1 33 pronounce a all, | 
aul, atol, call, caul, cawl, &c. 

Aw, always ends a Word; au, not. 3 

A. Ea, is now pronounced as the long . the 
Sound of 4 being quite ſilenced and ſuppreſſed! 
and the Sound of 2 lengthened,” F or the chief Ute 
of 4 bs, that it makes i 8 Hable to be counted 
jonng: So net, meat; ſet; feat, &c. have no diffe- 


ſhort, and in the latter it is long: 
4. Ts or ie, is * like the French * i 


Jon 
dene in Sound. dirty the! Vowet | in the. former & 


"LY v5 - ! : 2 K 
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3 or (. 
JN ords written with ie; ; as friend, fiend, believe, 
| grieve, &c. might perhaps be better written with 


_——— 
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Hr 8 en, nien, as we do in fend, ſeen. Single 
ords in one Syllable in e, often ſound ee, and 
ought therefore to be written with double ee 3,48 
in bee, hee, mee, wee, ſbee, ce. 

Je is uſed for y at the end of Words; 3 as f gnifie 


a ſingle i, ſhort.or long; or e long. 

A. Ei or ey, is ſounded by clear e, and y; or 
elle ſimply by e long, the Sound of the ) being 
ſuppreſſed; as in receive, ſeixe, deceit ; or elle 


I . 1 ai, or 23 long, in reign, feign, eight, Kc. 


A. Eu, ew, eau, are ſounded by clear e, and 203 


vor rather. 2 long. As in neuter, few, beauty, c. 


But ſome pronpunce them more ſharp, as if they 


SE were to be written Nizewter, fiew, bieuty, or niuter, 
Ju, bjwty,.* &c. eſpecially in the Words new, 


#new, erb. But the firſt way of pronouncing 
them is the better. 


A. Oo has its own natural Sound i in good, froad, 


root, foot, &c. 

Os ſounꝗs like long o in door, 2 But like lov 
u in ee fal 'bload. © 

Oi or oy are expreſſed by open or clear a, 

* ſhort, and y. As in Noi/e, Boys, Toys, 04. 
Orfter, &c. But fome do pronounce them like 
, or obſcure ; as oy}, oil, or tuyl, nyl, Nc. Tn 
fome Words it is ſounded "like # long 3 as in Join, 
points anoint, &c. | 


NM. B. Oi is ufed at the beginning and middle of 


Words; ey at the end. 


A. Ou and aw have two Sounds, one more ] 


clear, the other miore obſcure. 

In ſome Words the Sound is 80 more 
clear ny the open Nous 50. As in Soul, > /a0W, know, 
Jew, 


». 
# 


— 


| / | that is lender i 1; for the French give the ſame | 
1 N to 2 vin, as the Engl. % do to ſeep, ven, or 
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ſow, owe, bowl, &. With which Sound the ſimple 
o is ſometimes expreſſed, namely before 4; as in 
Gold, ſcold, hold, cold, old, &c. and before double 
ll; in Poll, roll, toll, &c. But all theſe Words are 
pronounced by ſome by full O; as if they were 
Written Sole, Sno, &. 

In other Words ou and ow-are pronounced with 
a more obſcure Sound; namely with a Sound com- 
poſed of the obſcure o, and u, and w. 

As in Houſe, Mouſe, our, out, Owl, Nu Fowl, 
bow, Bough, ſow, 8c. © 

But in could, would, Monld, courſe, court, ou is 
negligently pronounced as 0. 
x A. Eo, in E Jeodary, jeopardy, &c. Ol is 
llent. 

In People, eo is ſounit ec ee. 

A. Oa is ſounded like o long, the a NO added 


only to make the Sound long, and is neglected in 


the Pronunciation; as in Bodt, float, Goat. But 


it is ſounded like au, in bread, abroad, Groat, &c. 


A. Ui is put for i ſhort; as in Guilford, Guild- 
hall, build, &c. 2. for i long, or a Diphthong ; 
as in Guide, Guile, &c. 3. for eu, or eu long; tas 
in Juice, fruit, bruiſe, &c. 


Q. J ui akvays to be taken for 4 | Diphitiong ? | 

A. No. For it is not a Diphtbong in many 
Words, as Fru-i-ti-on, Fe-ſu-it, ge-nu-in. 

A. Ae and Oe, at the beginning of was: are 
no E ngliſh Diphthongs: Though ſome Authors do 
retain æ in Latin Proper Names, and & in Greek 
Words, both æ and & ſound like e long: But as 
they are generally neglected in common Names, 
ſo they might be in proper ones. As Cæſar, Cefars 
Oeconomy, Re. | 

But oe at the end of Words of an En, gliſh Ori- 
ginal, is a kind of improper Diphr hong; as in Toe, 
dee, foe, flor, woe, Where the e is ſilent, and the 
0 made long. 


& 
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The ENGLISH Grammar. 15 
Q. What is a Triphthong ? | 
ui. | A. A Triphthong is when three Vowels meet 
le together in one Syllable; as eau, in Beauty; but 
this we pronounce Buty. 
But the Engliſ Tongue ſcarce admits of any 


x a. yo 


th XZ 
m- Y — eee 3 
ol, WM CHAT. v 
15 Of the Conſonants. 
I S there any D iffculty i in the Pronuntiation 
F the Conſenants ? 
4 4. There is no great Difficulty in the Pronun- 

13 cCiation of the Conſonants, ſince they have the 
"8 ſame Sound with us, as they have for the moſt ny 
u, among other Nations: Eſpecially 5 
we mm, n, p, 4,7 „ Z. 
. 45 What is a Conſonant 0 
5 A. A Confonant is a Letter that cannot be 
' 3 . 2 ſounded without adding a Vowel before or after | 
xs it; as mn, which is ſounded as em; p, which is 4 

2X ſounded as pe. | | 
2. How are the Conſonants divided? | 
y Ai. The Conſonants are divided into Mutes and | 
.  *# Semi-Vavels, or Half-Vawels, Four of the Half- | 
re Vaoꝛbels are called Liguids. . | | 
lo Q. I bat is a Mute? 35 Y 
— 3 A. A Mute is a * which makes no Sound 
as without a Yawel added. 
85 Q. Which are they? 
77 A. B, c, d, g, P, 4, t, 2. 
. What is a Semi-Vowel? _ 
i- A. A Semi-Vnvel or Half. Vorvel, is a Letter 


2 = which makes an imperfect Sound, without any 
& IR Powel added; as Sis expreſſed by billing, R by a 
; n of the Tongue, 


1 | Q 


* 
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Q. Whith are they? | 

oth E, b, I, m, u, r, s, x. 

Il hat 75s Liquid? 

Ro 3 * is a „Letter which loſes part of its 


87M mM, u, r. 

. I hat is the natural 8 1 

A. The genuine and natural Sound of e is hard 
like &, as when it comes before a, 0, u, B 
as in can, coſt, cub, clear, Crab. But c before 
the Vowels e, i, y, or before (') an Apoftrophe 
denoting the Abſence of e, has generally the ſoft 
Sound of S; as in Cane. City, Cypher, plac 4 for 
placed. 
As often as the harder Sound of c comes — 
the Vowels e, 1, yz # is always either added or put 
in its Place; as in Sin, S#ill, Public, (for Pub- 
ligue is a French way of writing, who uſe qu, be- 
cauſe they have no # -) Though we may write the 
Words Publick, &c. without a x, cat the end of 
a Word baving always a hard Sound. But if by 


Chance c has any where a ſofter Sound, as in the 


end of a Syllable, or before a Conſonant, or the 
Vowels a, o, u, they add the ſilent 2 to render the 
Sound ſofter; as Chance, Advancement, he 
ereibii, NC... 

. How 1s 8 ſounded 3 

A. When $ keeps its natural Sound, it is pro- 
nounced with an acute (ſharp) or hiſſing Sound: 


But when it ends a Word, it has for the moſt. 
part a more obſcure or ſoft Sound like &; which 
Sound it alſo ſometimes has when i it comes between | 


two Vowels or Diphthongs. 


Ca Note, When $-has this ſoft "AF; + would be 


convenient to write it with the ſhorter Character 


of that Letter; 3 AS his, advise, and in all other 


Places with the Rm z as Hille, adviſe, (if it be 


VT Its 
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| 1 written with an 5, and not with a c). Theſe Words 


end in hard 5; us, this, thus, yes, W herefore all 
Words of one Syllable, except theſe four which 


end with, and bear hard upon the Sound of s, muſt 
be written with double ; but if they be Words 
7 | of more than one Syllable, and end in vs, the s is 
not doubled, but the 9 is One?! before u as im 
ard Fe gracious, K 
4 NV. B. Though we generally pronounce the oz in 
552 | theſe Words like 1, a8 gr acius, Ine; Kc. 
os 1 We How is. T ſounded Aids X {1 


9 A. When T comes e 15 another Vowel 
following it, it has the Sound of tlie bing Ss, o- 
155 5 e it keeps its Own Sound. 1 


ut 7 

2 4 As in Potion , Nation, Meditation, MTs, &c. 
e- Þ which are ſounded Poſion, Naſion, Meditaſion, e 
IJ 3 + zate, &c. But when T comes after S or A, it 
O 


| keeps its own Sound; as in Quęſtion, Tefl, 


9 1 | Combuſtion, beftial, Mixture, &c. 
e 

he 2 How is X founded. 2 | 
ne A. Xis ſounded as Cg or Ks. 


e, Q. I bat do you obſervè about W.? 

| A, This: Letter comes before all the Vowels : 
except Y; it alſo goes before R, and follows Th; 
)= Xt as Want, went, Winter, wont, wrath, write, wry, 
: Ke. It follows as a Vowel A, E, 6, and unites 
ſt. with them into the Diphthongs aw, ew, AW, Juſt 
h like U, as ſaw, few, ſow, &. | 
n. = | 

| It likewiſe comes before the Letter . e it 

E 1800 founded after it; as in when, what, Which, 
TY that are ſounded bwen, bwat, hwich, and ſo our 
Cr Saxon Anceſtors were wont to place it. 
e 


IF is ſounded in E ngliſh as Uin the Latin Works 
quando, lingua, Judo, and in others after Q, G, $ 
We 


18 The EncLisn' Grammar. 7 
We always count this Letter a Conſonant; yet ts | 7 * 


Sound as au, eu, ou At the end of a Word Y is 


Ten with V. 


It is now written with a different Character from the 
Vowel U. In our Language it comes only before 


Fein, iriues V ice, Facts V. er „have, laue, live, © 


only before Vowels : For if at any Time its 3 


1 is not very different from U. * 


Q. What do you obſerve with relation to Y 1 
his Letter is both a Conſonant and 2 = 


* 


va Hat the beginning of a 7 . comes 7 


before only Vowels, eſpecially 4, E, O; and it 
alſo follows theſe, and does with them make up the 
Deiphthongs ; as ay, ey, oy, which have the fame Þ 


more frequently written than J; but in the middle 
of Words it is not ſo frequently uſed as J is, unleſs i 
it be in Words 1 75 come from 2 vs. Writ⸗ 


Q. What do you obſerve oor . us 
A. We pronounce the “ Conſonant with a Sound 
very near the Letter F. 


For Fand V have the fame difference as Pand B. 


the Vowels, but never before the Conſonant. X, as 
in the Huch Tongue, nor before L as in Dutch. 
It follows not only the Vowels, but alſo the Con- 
ſonants L, R, in the laſt part of the ſame Sy llable; 39 
bat the ſilent E, or elſe an Apoſirophe, is put in its 
place, leſt it ſhould be taken for a Vowel ; as Vain, 


Q What-do you 3 of J 7 
A. It always begins a Syllable, and is placed 


Sound comes at the end of a Word, it is expreſſed 
by ſoft G, or Dg, with the filent E after it, that 
the ſofter Sound of the Letter G may be 2 
as in Age, Kage, Knowledge. | 


It is now. a- days written with a longer aer 
Wes, 7. to diſtinguiſn it from the Vowel J. We 
pro- 


d B. 


mthe 
efore 


utch, 
Con- 
able; 
in its 
Vain, 


laced 


e its 


reſſed 
that 
ved ; 


ns | 
'We 
pro- 
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Q. What ds you obſerve with relation to G ? 
A. G before 4, O, U, is ſounded hard; as 
Game, Gone, Gun; but when it comes before E, 


HH V. or before an Apoſtrophe, the Mark of an ab- 
Þ ſent E. It has for the moſt part a ſofter Sound in 
"Fall Words derived from Latin; like as in Gender, 
3 Ginger, Gypſie, judg'd for judged, 


But as often as g is to be pronounced with a ſofter 


1 ound, it would be convenient always to have it 
1 arked with a Point placed over the head of g, to 
a diſtinguiſn it from the hard g; which would be of 


nx great Advantage to Foreigners. But g keeps its 
natural hard Sound in all Words not derived from 


8 he Latin or French; as in give, forgive, get, for- 
get, beget, geld, begin, together, and in all the 


ords that come from them. Alſo in anger, 
Hunger, linger, eager, Vinegar, fwagger, ſtagger, 
Pate. &c. And whenever gg come together, 
Whey are both hard, though e, z, or y follow. Alſo 
in Words derived from long, ſtrong, big, beg, ſing, 


i Pring, and in others whoſe Primitives, (or the 
Words they come from) end in hard g. 
Ew ords u or h is added after g, which hardens its 


; Sound; as Guide, Guilt, Guile, Tongue, Gueſt, 
e, A 


In ſome 


Ghoſt, and to others where the 1 is not 
ſounded. 


Q. How is Q ſounded ? 


9 


3 ning Words with that Sound, 


Ws 
4%: F 
— 2 


VM. B. © is generally agreed upon to be nothing 

elbe than Cu, therefore it is reckoned ſuperfluous. 
But as we always put a z after it, we make no 
more than a c of it. 


3 


L Q. What do you obſerve of 7 and Z ? 


'& pronounce the F Conſonant harder than moſt o- 
ther People. 


A. © ſounds due, having u after it, and begin : 


A. 


— wee” 2 4 


— .2. 


—— 2 —2 SE IDE) 
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A. X and Z are double Conſonants; x, con- 

9 the Sound of cs or #£; 2, contains the } 

Sound of ds. 3 
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_ Of ſome Conſonants Joined together. 


2 Hor is Gh founded ? 
2: A. Gh at the beginning of Words is 


pronounced as hard g. As in GHH, Gheſs. 


Though it is very ſeldom uſed: By ſome it is pro- 
nounced by the ſoft Aſpiration þ As in Might, 
Light, Night, right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, 
though, Thought, wrought, taught, &c. 4 

In ſome few Words it is pronounced like double 
77 ; as Cough, Trough, tough, rough, laugh, are 
ſounded Co, Troff, tuff, ruff, laß. | 1 

Q. How is Ch founded ? * 

A. Ch is ſounded as Jh, Yuri, Church. 4 
But in foreign Words it is ſounded like c or; 
as Chymiſt, Baruch, Archippus, &c. 


"QF How are Sh, Ph, and Th founded 9 

A. They have peculiar Sounds. 

A. S/ is pronounced as the Hrench ch; as/hall, ſhew. i 

A. Ph, is ſounded like 7, but is ſeldom written 
but in Words that come from the Greek, written 
with ©, or ph; as Philefopher, Phyjick, I 1 

A. Th has a double Sound; one oft, coming 2 
nigh the Letter D; the other ſtrong, approaching | 
near the Letter 7. | 


It hath a ſofter Sound ! in a all 3 Relatire 3 
Words, Conjunctions. As Theu, thee, thy, thine, © 4 
he, this, that, theſe, thoſe, they, them, their, there, ? : 
thence, thi ther; 'wohither,' either, whether, neither, 
though, although. 7 

In 


ds is 


pro- 
light, 


igt, 


ouble 
are 


p. 


rk; 23 


herb. 


ritten 
ritten 1 | 


ming 2 
hing oh 


ine, 
Here, 
ther, 


2 
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In a few Nouns and Verbs ending in er. 
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"oY 
Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Weather, Fea- 
rher, ſmooth, neather, ſeethe, wreathe, breathe, be- 
gueathe, clothe. 

Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound. 

As in the Prepoſitions with, without, within,. 


1 rhrough In the Verbs think, thrive, throw, thruſt, 


Wee loveth, teacheth, hath, doth, &c. In the 
; | I thought, Thigh, Thing: Throng, Death, 
Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, Strength, &c. in 
the Adjectives, thick, thin, &c. 

+ Dh and Th are then of that Power which we 
BM commonly afcribe to the Letters D, 7, n 
| or ſounded thick. 


) N. B. There is one Thing which doth 1 

ſeem moſt difficult to Strangers in our Engh/h 
ongue, that is, the pronouncing theſe Aſpirations, 
(as they are called) which are very frequently and 
Familiar uſed amongſt us, but hardly imitable by 
1 chere, though theſe are but few; theſe five Words, 
das is ſaid, comprehending all of them. What think 
F 7 choſen Judges? Which a little Practice mant 
ſoon overcome. ö 
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CHAP. VIL 


07% the Divifion of Syllables, and ſome Rules 
1 to be obſerved in writing of Words. 


GPelling being the rarting Words into convenient 
Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunci- 
ation, or for Decency of Writing; the Gramma- 
2X 7275 have given ſeveral Rules for the Performance 
| of this Matter. 


Q. What do you think i 15 the 270 way 4 felling 
| a FOE Wards 2 3 


1 
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A. Jam apt to believe that the eaſieſt, if not te 


beſt way, is in Reading or Pronouncing, to part the 
Syllables as they ſound beſt to the Ear; and in 
Writing, as they ſhall appear beſt to the Eye. 

But however, I will add two or three Directions 
for Spelling. 


Q. What is the chief Rule fer true Spelling? 
A. In dividing Syllables aright, you muſt put as 


many Letters to one Syllable as make one diſtinct 
Sound in pronouncing that Word; as fi-nal, mor- 


tal, Re- ſur-rec-ti- on, Phi-lo- 8 pe- cu-li- ar. 
2 What other Rule is there? 
A. Conſonant betwixt two Vowels muſt be join- 
ed to the latter of them; as Pa-per, a-bide, na- ted; 


except before the Letter; x, which is always joined to | 


the Vowel that goes before; as Ox: en, Ex-er-ciſe. 
Q. M hat other Directions have you © 
A. When two Conſonants of the ſame kind come 
together in the middle of a Word, they muſt be 
parted ; that is, one to the former Syllable, and the 
Other to the latter; as bor-row, com- mon, lit-tle. 
. What other Directions do you give? 

AI When two Vowels come together in the 
middle of a Word, and both are fully pronounced 
in diſtinct Sounds, they muſt be divided in diſtinct 
Syllables, cre-ate, ru-in, Ne-ah. 


Some Rules to be obſerved in the writing of Mord.. 


Q. Then are Capital or Great Letters to be 
uſed ? 

A, Great Letters are never to be uſed in the 
middle or end of Words, but at the beginning, and 
then only, 

I, At the beginning of any Writing. 


2. Aſter a Period or full Stop, when a new Sen- 


tence begins, 
At the beginning of every Verſe i in Poetry, 
or in the Bible, 
4. At 


* 
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4. At the beginning of Proper Names of all 


Finds; as of Men, Women, Cities, Rivers, &c. 


5. At the beginning of any Word of ſpecial, 
ote ; as, God, Queen, Sir. 
6. The Pronoun 7, muſt always be a Capital 


1 dr Great Letter. 


| Great Letters are alſo uſed. to expreſs Numbers 
„I, ſtands for To V for , &c. | 


4 
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4 CHAP VII. 


9 * ſome Points uſes in iter ard of the 
= Abbreviation or C ontrattion of Words. 


& vo ow aye 
as. 1 Fo 


HERE are ſeveral Marks or points that * . 
more ſtrictly relate to the win Or 


1,8. 


3 riting of Words. 


E hat is a Hyphen! 5 | 
| A A Hyphen, which is uſed at the End of a 13 
Pen there is not room for all the Word, but one 


| 3 er more Syllables remain to be written at the Be- 


1 Finning of the next Line: The Mark is a ſtrait 
4 ine thus (-). It is alſo uſed in the compounding 


| br joining two Words into one; as, FHouſe-keeper, 


Rc. 

Q. What is an Apoſtrophe, or Apoſtrophy.i ? 
A. An Apoſtrophe, which denotes ſome Letter 
> pr Letters to be left out, for quicker Pronunciation; 
, I', for [vill, can't, for cannot, &c. the Mark 


3 
1 ; 


1 a2 at the Top, which i is thus written 15 95 
8s in don't. 


85 bn 
3 
* 


3 But this drawing of two Words into one, hs 
very much untuned our Language, and clogged it 
oith Conſonants, and is therefore to be avoided as 


f | much as poſlible ; as, mayn't, /han't, don't, won't,. 
3 End the like ; for may not, hall not, do not, will 
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But one ought to avoid. theſe Contractions of 
Words as much as poſſible, unleſs it be for one's 
own private Uſe, and where it would be ridiculous 
to write them in Letters at length; AS, Sc. for and 
fo forth, or the re/?, Mr. for Maſter,. and Mrs. for 
Miſtreſs, &c. It argues likewiſe a Diſreſpect and 
Slighting to uſe Contractions to your Nee 4 and | 
is often puzzling to others, 


&@ 4% << 


AY: F® 1 Ap" iy 1 * 
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CHAS 5 


A. 8 is . part of Ge 
which teaches you what — to en Part of 
Speech. 


Words are Primitive, or Derivative. a 


Q. What is a Primitive Nord? 

A. A Primitive Word is that which comes from 
no other Word in our Language; as, Hb, Aan 

Q. What is a Derivative Nerd E660. 100 

A. A DerivativeWord is that which comes Gm 
ſome other Word in our Language; as, a Fiſher, 
Fiſhy, from Fiſh ; Babler, Babling, from Babe. 


Of the Eight Parts of Speech. 


O ſignify the Difference of our Thoughts or 


+ "FE 


Notions in any Language, there is need of ſe- Þ 


veral ſorts of wide Now every Word being con- 


ſider d 
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| fider'd as a Part of our Speech or Diſcourſe, the 
Grammarians (or thoſe who write of Grammar) do 


& reckon up eight ſorts of Words of a different Na- 
ture, which they call, Eight Parts of Speech. 


: 
1 The Eight parts of Speech are. 7 

© | WE Noun, © Adverb, : 

# Pronoun, Conjunction, i 

| 5 „„ Prepoſition, 5 
Participle, Inlerection. | 
. Of all which we ſhall treat in their proper Place. 
I Queſtions relating to the firſi Chapter, 3 | 


Q. What is Speech? 
Al. Speaking or Diſcourſe. 


Q. How many Parts of Speech are there ? 
= A. Eight. 


Q. What are their Names? 
A, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, &c. 


. What do you mean by E b Parts of Speech ? 


4. Eight Sorts of Words, which. Men uſe; in 
Speaking. 


—— 


. 
B 


3 
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* q | © Q. 4re there no more than eight Wards i in a Lan- | 
; of MI guage? | 
2 'Y A. There are os of Words, but 5 there 1 

are but eight Sorts; for every Word which Men 

4 uſe in ſpeaking, is either a Noun or an Adjective, ö 

i. e. a Word that ſignifies the Quality or Manner of C 

rom a Noun, or a Pronoun, or a Verb, or a. Participle, ö 
ze. por an Adverb, or a Comjunctian, or a kt lion, | 

{3 [ or an Interjefion. | | 

from Q. Why do they give di Ifferent Names to the Part: | 2 

iſher, © 1 a Speech ? | 

de. A. To diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from an- f 


Lotbers in like manner as a Carpenter, to diſtinguiſh 
one Tool from another, calls one an Hammer, 
1 1 Y another a Chi//el, another a Sato. 
his or Q. Ars the Parts of Speech the fame i in Engliſh 
| cb, A4 4 Latin? 
eon. Les. 
aer d es. For that E r 2 Was in Engl, ib, is R 


0 N r 


Ll 
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a Noun in Latin; and ſo of the reſt. - But as for 
Numbers, Caſes, Genders, Declenfions, Conjuga- 
tions, &c. theſe are not the ſame in both Lan- 


guages. 


a 
— 


CHAP UV. 
O a NOUN. 


[v7 Hat is a Noun ? 

A, A Noun is a general Name expreſ= = 
ſing either the Thing itſelf, or any Property, Qua- 
lity, or Attribute inhering in, or belonging to the 
Thing. 8 

. Yhat is a Noun Subſtantive ? 1 

A, A Noun Subſtantive is the Name of the | 
Thing it ſelf; as, a Man, a Horſe, a Tree. 

Q. FF hat is an Adjective ? 

A. The Adjective is a Word that expreſſes the 
Qualities or Properties of a Thing; as, good, bad, 
wiſe, foolyh, great, ſmall, &c. =_ +5 

Queſtions relating to the ſecond cue. 8 

Q. I not a Noun the Thing it ſel 1 

A. No: For Grammar treats of 5 and not 
of Things. 

Q. How do you make it appear that the Wards 
Man, Horſe, Tree, are Subſtantives? _ 

A. Becauſe if any one fays, I. ſee a Man, 1 /ze a 
- Horſe, I ſee a Tree, in each Saying the Senſe is _ 
and full, and I underſtand the Meaning. 1 

Q. How do you make it appear that the Mord. 1 


Os 
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good, bad, wite, fooliſh, great, ſmall, are Adjec- 3 15 
tives? = 
A. Becauſeif any one ſays, I /ze a good, 7 fre a 1 R 
bad, I ſee a wiſe, 1 ſee a fooliſh, I ſee a great, I 41 Ib 


4 ſmall in thele Sayings there is no Senſe, nor do 4 
e 


i 
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we underſtand the Meaning of them, but there 
a- needs to be put in a Sub/tgntive to each Aajective to 
n- *# Senſe; as, I ſee a good Man, I ſee a ſmall Horſe, 
I. ſee a great Tree. To Þ} 
Q. In theſe Sayings following, tell me which Words J 
are Subſtantives, and which are AdjeCtives, and | 
the Reaſon why. | | 


The Cat catches Mice, This a wiſe, _ 

' The Boy writes a good, A wiſe reads Books, 
This is a fooliſh, - They play a ſmall, 
Peter loves Pudding, Horſes drink Water. 
Me love ſweet, ; 


— —. 


* — 
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CHAP... 
the 1 Of Subſtantives Proper, and Common. 


„ _ —_ 
* —————ů—— 8. * 2 


= T HE far greateſt Part of Words that make all 
4 Languages, are general Terms; but becauſe 
there is Occaſion to mention this or that particular 
bad 2 P . : | | l 
Perſon or Thing, they muſt have their proper 
Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by. 
; Q. How are Nouns Subſtantive divided? 
A. Nouns Subſtantive are either proper, or com- ö 
dnot ¶ mon. oh. 
4 Q. #hat is a Noun Subſtantive proper? 
Vords A. A Noun Subſtantive proper is a Word tat 
belongs to ſome (individual) particular One of that | 
ſee a = Kind ; as, Anne, Peter, Fames, Mary, &c. 
Q., Mhat is a Noun Subſtantive common? 
. A. A Noun Subſtantive common is a Word which 4 
Wor ds belongs to all of that Kind; as, Man, Woman, 
\djec- I} Horſe, Tree, &c. Few: N 
= More. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, 
Rivers, Mountains, and other Diſtinctions of Place, 
have uſually found peculiar Names, they being ſuch | 
| C 1 a Words. | | 
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Words as Men have often Occaſion to mark par- 


Dueftions relating to the thi rd Chapter: 


Q. I the Word Anne, a proper or common Name! 

A. It is a proper Name; becauſe it belongs to 

ſome particular One of that Kind; for Aune is not 
the Name of every Woman. 


Q 75 the Word Woman, à proper or Commis 
Name ? 


that Kind; for every Woman is called a Woman, 
but YT Woman is not called Anne. 
r 


e the Wirds Ship, River, Horſe, Proper 1 


or 3 Names? 
4. They are common; for every Ship is called 
a Ship, and every River is called a River, &c. 
Q. Are the Words Albemarle [the Name of a 


Ship] zhe Thames, Bucephalus, proper or common 3 
Names d YH 


A. They are proper, becauſe they belong to 


ſome particular Ones of that Kind; for every Sh: 2 | 
is not called the Albemarle, neither is every River 


called the Thames, nor every Horſe Bucephalus. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of NUMBERS. 
Wo” Hat is Number ? 


from Many. 
Q. How many Numbers are there ? 


9 


A. It is common, becauſe it belongs to all of 


x 
©. 
. 
bY 
Wk 
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A. Number is the Diſtinction of On: 1 


=» 
be | 


'Y | 


A. There are two Numbers, the Singular, and 


the Plural. 
Q When do we. uſe the Jngular Number ? 
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be added to the singular; as, | 
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A. The ſingular Number is uſed When we ſpeak 
of but one Thing or Perſon ; as, a Stich, a Boy. 

Q. When do we uſe the plural Number ? 

A. The plural Number is uſed when we ſpeak of 
more than one Thing or Peron ; as, Sticks, Boys. 

Q. How is the plural Number in Engliſh made? 

A. The plural Number in Engli/h is commonly 
made by putting 5 to the Singular; as Szic# _— — 


in the Plural Szicks ; ſo Boy ANY" in 1 the Plural 
Boys. 


Q. 1s it always thus made 7 1-4 | 

A. Not always: For when the Singular ends in 
ch, fb, ſs, or x, then the Pronunciation requires 
that e be put before 5, or (which | is all one) that es 


* 


Church, pg Churches, 
Btuſn, ( Bruſbes, 
Witness, Witneſſes, 
Box. . 5 Boxes. 


Wire. The Plural Number (when it is ade * 
putting only s to the Singular) has no more Sy llables 
than there are iu the Singular; as in Boy there is but 
one Syllable, ſo the Plural, Boys! has likewiſe but 
one; and as in Father there are but two Syllables, 
ſo in the Plural, Fathers, there are no more, But 
when the Singular Number ends in je, ze, or in ce, 
ge, pronounced ſoft, then the 5 that is added can- 
not be heard in the Sound, except it makes another 
entire Syllable. For Example, Hor in the Singu- 
lar hath but one Syllable, but Horſes, in the Plural, 
has two; ſo Face, in the Singular, has but one 
Syllable, but Fates, in the Plural, has two. 

Formerly all Nouns received the Addition of es 


for the Plural, which is to this Day Netauße in ſe- 
veral Counties of England. 


Q. How ds Words that end i in fc or fe male their 
Plural? 


C 4 ww. 4 
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4. Words that end in F or fe, do (for better 
Sounds fake). make the Plural by changing F and 


fe into ves; as, 
Calf, I [ Calves, | Sheaf, ( Sheaves, 
Half, | | Halves, | Shelf, | | Shelves, ; 
Knife, \ & Knives, Self, & |! Selves, | 
Leaf, ] Leaves, | Thief, * 85 Thieves, 
Loaf, | + 4 Loaves, Wife, * N 3 
| U I Wolf, } I Wolves. 


| Hoof, 1 | | Hoofs, | 
Roof, „ makes I Roofs, 
Grief, 7 25 L Griefs. : 


So Dwarf, Miſchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, 
M par, Reproof, Strife, Scoſß, Stiff, Muff, Ruff, 
Cu, Snuff, Stuff, Puff, &c. And generally ſpeak- 
ing, Words ending in J, make the Plural by the 
Addition of S. But Staff makes Staves. = 

So in Words ending in s and th, though the Wri- . 
ting is not changed, yet the Sound is ſoftened ; for 
in Houſe, the Sound of s is changed into x, as Houſe, 
Houſes, [ Houzes|; fo th is ſounded as dh, as in 
Path, Paths, [Padbs]; Cloth, Clothes, {Clahes] ; 
Sheath, Sheaths, [Sheadhs]. But Earth, Birth, 
keep their own Sound, and all that end in 7h. 

As Nouns ending in y do often change y into ze, 
ſo ys in the Plural is often changed into ies; as, 


Hereſy, Hereſys, or Hereſies, 

- Cherry, Cherrys, Cherries, 

Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 

Q. Do all Words form or make their Plural by 
adding s to the Singular? {© 

A. No. Some Words do form or 'make the 

Plural otherwiſe than by taking s or es, and are 


therefore Irregular. ag 
a c Singular 


Singular. Plural. Si __ _  1;Plural.. 
Die, Dice, | Foot, I ( Feet, 
Mouſe, C & ) Mice, | Tooth, . 185 — 

Loouſe, (S Lice, Penny, 78 
"* Goole, Geeſe, | 'which is a Contrattion of — 0 


But theſe, Ox, Oxen; Child, Children ; Brother, 


3 Brethren ; are Imitations of the Dutch Plural 
which ends in s, and frequently in en. Man among. 
the Saxons was an irregular Word, and makes 


Man make their Plural i in en; as, Noman, Fuat 
= man, Horſeman, Le nan, in the Plural, an, 
= FPotmen, Horſemen, Stateſmen, & . 

W Some Words are uſed in both Numbers, a8; 

Sheep, Horſe, Swine, Fern, Peaſe, Deer. Chicken: 


6 is not Plural, for we ſay Chictens. 

7 Note, Sroine is a Contraction of Soꝛoin; we like 

* wiſe ſay Soros from Sow, which is ſpoken of the Fe- 

16 male only; but Swine is uſed in both Numbers, 
and ſpoken of both Sexes. It is better alſo to ſay 

. in the Singular a Pea, in the Plural Peas. 

or A Brother makes alſo Brothers, for we ſeldom uſe 

6, Brethren but in Sermons, or in a Burleſque Senſe. 

7 ö Q Have all Words a Singular and Plural Num- 

3 er © 


hb, * . A. No. Some Words have no Singular Num- 

, 73 

ts, MH As Ahes, Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, Entraik, 3, 
Langs, Scifſars, Sheers, Snuffers, Thanks, Tongss. 
Mages. 
1 A. Some Words have no Plural Number; as, 
the proper Names of Cities, Countries, Rivers, MAoun- 

ti,uius; the Names of Virtues, Vices: So the Names: 

by of Metals ; ;. as, Cold, Silver, Copper, &c. The: 
Names of moſt Herbs; as, Grafs, Marjoram,.Par/-- 
, Sage, Mint, &c. except, Nettles, Poppies, Lil.“ 

are 8, * I Kc. The Names of e. 
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Aden in the Plural, alſo all the Compounds of 
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veral ſorts of Corn and Pulſe ; as, Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Darnel, &c. except Bean, which makes Beans, 
and Pea, Peas. So Bread, Wine, Beer, Ale, Ho- 
ney, Oil, Milk, Butter, want the Plural, with many 
others ; but theſe Examples may ſuffice for the 
preſent. And ſome of theſe, when they ſignify 
ſeveral Sorts, are uſed in the Plural ; as, Wines, 
Oils, &c. | 
Q. Have AdjeCtives any Difference of Numbers ? 
A. Adjectives have no Difference of Numbers. 


Note, As we fay, a good Boy in the Singular, 
ſo we fay, good Boys in the Plural ; where you ſee 
the Adgjearve is the ſame. Yet ſometimes we meet 


Adjectives with an s added to make them Plurals ; | 
IN iT | as Good, Goods; New, News ; but then they be- 
. come or are made Sub/tantives ; as, Goods, for good 
Mi. Things ; ſo News for new Things ; Blacks for black 
11 Men, or black Colours; Whites, N, for white 
1 or red Colours. 
1 . What is an irregular Ward ? 
9 A. That Word is ſaid to be {rregular, or ex- 
3 Bb cepted, which is contrary to, or that does not fol- - 
1 low the general Rule. Eo 
111 The general Rule in this Place is, that the Plura! 
11 Number is made by adding 5 or es to the Singular. 
11 Q. What is a compounded Word ? 1 
1 A. It is a Word that is made up of two or more 3 
2: ſingle Words; as Footman is made up of Foot and 


Man; ſo Coachman is made up of Coach and Man. 
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Zh CHAP. W. 


of the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, with 4 Note 
© OREN" Gender. 8 


Ti Mind is not always * 001 8 nigle 
Objects only, but compares likewiſe one 
Thing with another, in order to expreſs the Re- 
lation and Reſpect that Things have to one another : 
In the Latin and Grech Tongues, and our ancient 
Saxon, following therein the Greet, they make dif- 
ferent Ending of the ſame Noun, to denote theſe 
References or Reſpecis, and theſe different Endings 
are called Caſes. \ The Latins have bx in each 
Wi whofe Names are as follow. 


The eee The Accuſative, 
The Genitive, The Vocative, 
The Dative, The Ablative. 


But the Reſpect of Things to one another in our 
Language i is ſhewn by the Help of certain Words: 
called Prepoſi tions ; ſuch are of, to, from, &c. 80 
that we haveno Caſes, except the Genitive, where- 
by we are freed from a great deal of Trouble and 
Difficulty that is found in other Languages. 

Q Have the Engliſh any Caſes? 

A. They have but oze, called the Genitive, which 
ends in the Singular and Plural Number in s or es 


(if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, Man's Na- 


ture, or the Nature of Man; Mer's Nature, or the 
Nature of Men; 


Church. 


Q. If the Engliſh have but. one e Caſe, how: 45 they 
expreſs the Relation and Reſpect f Things ta one 


another? 
6 6 a 


| lton's Poems,” or the Poems of 
Milton; the Churches Peach, or. the Peace of the 
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As. They do it by the Help of certain Words, 
called Prepofitions ; ſuch are, of, to, from, with, &c. 


Note, This Genitive Caſe anſwers to the Ge- 
nitive Caſe of the Latins, and to the Engliſb Pre- 
poſition /, ſignifying, 1. The Poſe/er. 2. The Au- 
thor. 3. The Relation of a Thing, as Peter's Horſe, 
or the Horſe that Peter poſſeſſes, or has. So, 
Milton's Poems, or the Poems of Milton, that is, 
the Poems that Milton made; the King's SON, or 
the Son of the King. 

9 2 Suppoſe two S's. ta meet rogetber 7 in the Gent 
tive Caſe? 

A. If the Subſtantive * of: the Plural Number, 
the firſt 5 is cut off; as, the Y/arrior*'s Arms, or 


the Arms of the IVarriours ; the Stones End, or 


the End of the —_— for the i s Arms, 
the Stone's End. (6) 


1 Note, 


" 1 „ 
„ * 3 4 
10 4 
F „* 
r 2 P's 
_ _ 


— 


— * * 


(a * 15 cannot RA be of Opinion 9 hy a 8 Di- 
vine, who conceives this Way of Speaking to be con- 


trary to Analogy, and not juſtifiable : We have a good 
Way of denoting the Genitive in the Singular, which 


Way we derive from our Saxon Anceſtors : But they 
never uſed it for the Genitive Plural ; neither did we. 


J have obſerved, ſeveral good Writers, who being of- 
fended at this Way of Speaking, have choſen to clap 
thereby 


in their; as, Warriours their Arms, thinking 
to make the Genitive Plural anſwer to the Singular; 


one by his, and the other by their: But they have 


gone upon a falſe Suppoſition, in taking the j to be a 


Contraction of his, in the Genitive Singular. I know: 
no juſtifiable Way of coming off here, but to alter the 
Form of Expreſſion, and to ſay Arms of the Warriours. 
No pretence that I can think of, will ever make the 
The ignorant Vulgar 
began it; and the Learned have followed it as igno- 
muy, not underſtanding the Nature of- the W 

[ 0) of 


other paſs for correct Writing. 
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Note, I ſay, the firſt 5 is cut off, or left out; for 


when the Subſtantive Plural ends in s (it forne- 
times ending in en, as Women) there will be a 


double s; ones that makes the Plural, as /Yarriours, 


and another 5 that makes the Genitive Caſe, as 


Warriours's ;, then the former s is cut off, or: left h 
out for better Sound's ſake. | 


Q. When the Singular As ends in , are 
bath the s's to be written in the Genitive Caſe ? 

A. When the Singular Number ends in 5, both 
the & are for the moſt part exprelled ; as, Charles 


Horle, St, Fames*'s Park. 


Nate, Yet here, when the. Pronunciation re- 


Ee it, you may leave out the firſt 5; 3 a8, for 


ghteouſneſs Sake. 

Q. ut if three Subftantives come together, how 
do you make the Gemtive Caſe ? 

A. When three Subſtantives come together, the 
Genitive Caſe is made by adding; 5 to the fecond ; 
as, the Queen of England's one 7 OW co 
Spain's Court. | 

Q. How happens this © 

A. is added to the ſecond Sudden Pe for 
this Reaſon becauſe the Queen of E e „ 
reckoned but as one Subſtantive. 


— 


or whence it came. And yet every Body almoſt at the 
firſt hearing, perceives that there is ſomething amiſs, 
ſome Flaw in the Expreſſion, and are not ſitisfied with. 
it while they uſe it. We have really no diftin& Ge- 
nitive Plural, though we have a Genitive Singular : 


There is the Flaw. L was, indeed, for entirely giving 


up this Genitive Plural, but on conſulting; a very judi- 
cious Friend, I haye let it ſtand. And indeed, when 


the Plural ends in en there ſeems to be a plain 2 


Plural; as, the Oxen's Feet; the Childnen'! Bread; 


tho” it does not ſeem 0 when che Ne Plural 
aach! Ws. ' - ; 
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Sometimes you will find two or three of theſe 


Genitives put together; as, Peter's Wie's Portion ; 


that is, the Portion of the Wife of Peter; Peter's 
Brother*s Wife's Portion; that is, the Wee of 
the Wife of the Brother of Peter. 12040 


"TOE. May not I ſay, the Book Maſter 5, as why 
as the Maſter's Boox? 

A. No: For this Genitive Caſe: is always put 
before the Subſtantive it is to be joined to ; as, 
Man's Nature, not en Maw's 83 ; Milton 5 1 
not Poems Milton x. e 


VM. B. But they are eos 18 think the 5 5 is 
added inſtead of his, (the firſt Part, of the Word 
his being cut off) and therefore that an (o) Abo- 
Arophe is either always to be n or at leaſt to 
be underſtood. | 


Q. Ts not this s added 22 of hs the frft part 
of his being cut ? | 
A. No: Marys Boot, would ſignify Mary his 
Book ; ſo likewiſe when 1 fay, Suſan's Fan, the 
Senſe would be, if 5 was put for his,” Suſan bis Fan. 

Q. Is it neceſſary that an ( Err * 
be always written befare the s ns 

A. No. eit ewe 

Mpen muſt I write it? 

A. When ſome Letter or Letten are left out in 
the Genitive Caſe. 


A Note concerning liter 


As we have juſt mentioned one great Advantage 
of our Language, in being freed from that Trouble 
and Difficulty which ariſes in the Gree# and Latin 
from the Variety of Caſes ; ſo we fhall now take 
notice of another Advantage it DS, full as great 
as the former 

Of all the Languages both ancient and modern; 
there is none but what admits of a Difference of 

2 Gender 
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Gender in their Nouns, e except the E ngli , und 


M3 Chineſe Languages. 
15h Q. What is Gender ? : 
of A. Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex: 
: Q. How many Sexes are there? 
ell A. There are two Sexes, the Male and ab. 
? Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Gender? 
ut A. No. We have four ways of diſtinguiſhingtheSex. 
as, Q. How do we Engliſh diſtinguiſb the Sex? 
16, A. I. When we would expreſs the Difference of 
; Sex, we do it (after the fame Manneras we diſtinguifh 
33 the Ages and other Accidents) by different Words. 
"rd So in the Relation of Perſons. i! 
po- Male, Female. Male, Female 
to Batchelout Maid Virgin King Queen 
| Boar Sow Lad Laſs (a) | 
rt Bo Girl Ded Eagy” | 
” Bridegroom Bride Mann Woman i 
zj; Brother Siſter Maſter Dame | 
he Buck Doe Milter Spawner | 
zu. Bull Cow Nephew Þ Niece N 
11 © Bullock Heifer Ram Ewe [ 
| Cock Hen leren Slut | 
RÄ Son Daughter i 
Drake Duck Stag Hind 
"= 3 Drone Bee Uncle Aunt i 
+I Father Mother Widower Widow | a 
3 Friar. .. Nun Wizard Witch { 
Gander Gooſe W horemon- Whore or | 
ige Here der (Strumpet 
ble Huſband Wife Oh Pp 
tin II. But when thereare not two different Words to 
ike _ expreſs both Sexes, or when both Sexes are com- 
eat prehended under one Word, then we add an Ad- 


| Jective to the Word to diſtinguiſh the Sex, as a a Male 


(e 12% is a Contraction of 1 | i 
Chilg, 4 


Crt —ͤ—U —— 
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Child, a Female Child, a He-Gont for the Male, a 

She- Goat for the Female. | 1 

III. Sometimes we add another Rae to 


the Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex, as a Man-Ser- 
vant, a Maid-Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, a Hen- 
Sparrow. 
IV. There are likewiſe ſome few Wands which 
diſtinguiſh the Female Sex from the Male, by the 
Ending [2/6]. 1 
Male, Female. Male, Female. 5 
Abbot Abbeſs Jew. Jeweſs RM 
Actor Actrefs ion Lioneſs | 
Adulterer Adultereſs Marqueſs Marchioneſs | 3 
Ambaſlador Ambaſladreſs Mafter © Miſtreſs mW 
Baron Baroneſs Patron Patroneſs 


Count Counteſs Prince Princeſs * 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior Prioreſs RK 
Duke Ducheſs Poet Poeteſs 1 
Elector Electreſs Praphet Propheteſss 


Emperour Empreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Governour Governeſs Tutor Tutreſs 1 
Heir HFeireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſss 
Hunter Funtreſs 


And two Words in Lx, ] Aiminiftratrix, Exe- 
cutrix. 9 
Q. What are the Wards that you generally uſe |} 
when you ſpeak of a Thing that is Male or Female? 
The common Words that we ule to expreſs 
the Difference of Sex by, are He and She. When 
we ſpeak of the Male Sex, we uſe the Word He; ©? 
when we ſpeak of the Female Sex, we ufe the *? 
Word She : But when we ſpeak of a Thing that is 
neither of the Male nor Female Sex, we uſe the Þ? 
Word It. For Example, ſpeaking of Butter, 
we do not ſay He or She melts, but It melts; ſo 
peaking of Beer, we do not ſay he or ſhe is good. 
but L is good. I, is alſo. ſometimes uſed: When 3 
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the. Sex i is. e; 3 a8, D t e the 
Child, it is . 1 


d. 
ba, 


CHAP. VI. 
of the ARTICLES. 


\ ECAUSE Wagens commonly ſi gnify Things i in 

a general and large Senſe and Manner, certain 

Words called Articles are made uſe of in ſome 

Languages, as in the Greet, Welch, Engliſh, and 

ſeveral others, to determine and fix their Significa- 
ton „ and apply them to a OY Thing. 


Q. What is an Article? 3 

A. An Article is a Word fe before a Subſtantive, 
for the clearer and more particular expreſſing of it 
as, a Man, that is, 2 Man or other; the Man, 
that is, /ome certain of whom you have ſpoke 
before. 
Q. How many Articles are aha: in Engliſh oo 
A. There are two Articles, a, 'and The. 


Note, Theſe are really Adjectives, and he: uſed 
almoſt after the ſame Manner as other Adjectives. 


Q. What is the Uſe of the Articles:? 
A. Todetermineand fix the Signification or Senſe 
of Nouns, and apply them toa particular Thing. 


Als an Article that may be applied indifferently 
to any one particular Perſon or Thing. 

4 is a Numeral Article, or an Article of Number, 
and ſignifies as much as One; though leſs empha- 
tically ; that is, not in ſo ſtrict a Senſe as One, un- 
leſs 1 in this Phraſe, all u a Han. 

But when the Subſtantive begins with a Vowel, 
or þ, then we write v, inſtead of a, if the Y be 

ſounded; 2 
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mean; as, Patience is a Virtue ; and therefore is ſet 


it ſhews what Particular you mean. 


8 ——— 
- 


fame, the ſelf, a or the he, à or the ſbe; yet here 1 


2 —— — — 
— — = — —— 


| 225 &c. Of Corn; as, Wheat, e. Of rer; ; 
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ſounded; as, an Dye, an Hour; but a Hare, a 
Hand, an Habit, or a Habit. 


Q. M bat is the Difference between a and the? 
A. à or an, denotes or ſignifies the applying of 
a general Word to ſome one particular Perſon or 
Thing, in a large and undetermined Senſe; that is, 
not telling what particulat Perſon or Thing you 


only before. Nouns of the Singular Number. | 
A. The is an Artide that declares, or ſhews, 
what particular Thing or Perſon is meant in ſpeak- 
ing'or writing. It ſignifies as much as That, but 
leſs emphatically, that is, not. ſo R 


Note, The, is a Demonſtrative article, becauſe 1 


The Article 7% is ſet both before the Singular and 
Plural Number; becauſe we can ſpeak deter mi- 
nately, or in a fixed Senſe, as well of many as of 
one Particular ; as, the Man, that is, he 0h wrote 
the Book the Men, that 8856 ebey who ee * | 


G. Are the Articles Ys 15 the Promi 5 = | 
HA. The Articles are not put to the HEM 1, 3 
Thou, you, We, Ye, My, Thy, Our, &c. We Jo 
indeed uſe them before ſame, ſelf, he, ſbe; as, the 


ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as 7/e ſame, that i 
Is, Perſon or Ding; and ſo of the reſt. 9 

Q. Are the Articles. . before the particular 
Names of Virtues, &c.? : * (7B. 97 

A. The Articles are not ſet before the particular 
Names of Virtues ; as, Fuftice, Sobriety, &c. Of 
Vices; as, Drunkenneſs, &c. Of Metals; as Gold, 


Q. Are the Articles put Beere Eber Nalkes' 7 
A. No. 
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Q. Min have not proper Names and the Pro- 
nouns the Articles ſet before them 355 
A. Becauſe they do of themſelves individually or 


2 particularly diſtinguiſh the Things or Perſons of 
> | which one ſpeaks ; and they being, thus particularly 
7 diſtinguiſned, need not any more particular Diſtinc- 
tion. And for this reaſon the. Word Cod, ſignify- 
= ing the Sovereign Being, has no Article before it. 


S8o likewiſe the Names of Countries, . Provinces, 
Riders, Mouttains, &c. have no Articles before 


but Except. 1. When it is for Diſtinction ſake; as, 
HieisaCburcbil; that is, one whoſe Name is Churchil ; 
uſe fo, the Talbots, that is, the Family of the Talbets.: 
Or by way of Eminency ; as, the Alexanaders, 
the Cœſars, the Marlboroughs, the Eugenes ; an 
brave and valiant Men being called by thoſe 
Names. FTC 10 
2. When ſome Subſtantive is underſtood; as, 
the Albemarle, that is, the Ship Albemarle. He was 
drowned in the Thames, in the Rhine, or in the 
Danube, i. e. in the River Thames, &c, River 
being underſtood, | SHOE GO? EO, 
We ſhall take notice of the Diviſion of the Ar- 
ticles into Definite and Indefinite, FT 
Q. What is the Definite Article? EE 
A. The Definite Article is, the, which reſtrains 
or determines the Senſe of the Word it is put be- 
fore, to ſome Particular, . 
Q. What is the Indefinite Article? oy 
A. "The Tndefinite Article is a, which leaves the 
Senſe of the Word to which it is prefixed, unde- 
termined to what Particular you mean. 
Q. Have all Languages the Articles? 
A, No; For the Latin is without them. 


5 
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CHAP. VII. 7 
Of the Adjective. 1 


As the Noun Subſtantive is uſed to denote the 'Y | 
Subſtance of any Thing, or the Thing it ſelf; | 7 
ſo the Adjective is uſed only to denote its Manner 
or Quality, according to the different Notions we 
conceive or form of it: For Example, the Word 
Plant denotes the Thing it ſelf ; but if I would ex, 
preſs ſome Quality belonging to it, Iadd the Word 
i] | Nine to Plant, and this Word Fine is called an Ad- | 7 
. Jab... . 1 
[Ki Q. What is an Adjeftive? ' 1 
Q. The Aajective is a Word that expreſſes the 
11 Qualities or Properties of a Thing; as, good, bad, 
. wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, &c. | 1 
When two Subſtantives are put together in 


' Compoſition, the firſt takes to it ſelf the Nature of 

14 an Adjective, and is commonly joined to the fol- 

1 lowing Subſtantive, by a (-) Ayphen ; as, a Sca- 
— 14 "Fiſh, i. e. 4 Fiſh of the Sca. | J 


Note, But we may reckon theſe Words only | 1 
compounded Subſtantives; ſince it is uſual only for 
1 Adjectives to be joined to Subſtantives; and indeed 
1 in moſt of them, ſome other Word may be fairly 
1.0 underſtood ; as, in Sun: ſhine, i. e. the Shine of the 
+ Bj: Sun; where F may be. underſtood : So in SHH 
| 1 Terment, i. e. the Torment of one's ſelf : So, a 
| Gold-Ring, i. e. a Ring of Gold, Here we may ob- 
15 ſerve, that in Subſtantives thus compounded, the 
|: Subſtantive that ſhould be firſt, is, for better Sound 
fake, placed laſt ; as, the Head-ach, the Ach of 
the Head. 7 | | | 
Adjectives are often uſed as Subſtantives ; as, 
ethers, for other Men, or other Things: So, wy "2 
br "i 1 


N 
. 


in 
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has in the Plural Ones, as little Ones. But we ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak of this afterward. | 
Adjefives do alſo often take the Nature of Ad- 
verbs, and then are reckoned as ſuch ; as, ill done, 


KC. AS 


All the Ordinal Numbers, as firſt, ſecond, &c, 


are never added to a Subſtantive Plural. 


It may not be amiſs to take notice of the Uſe of 


ſome Adjefives. Sundry and both are added only 


to Subſtantives Plural; as, ſundry Times, both the 
Men. For both the Man and the Moman, is a 
particular way of ſpeaking. All, being put to à 
Sub/tantive of the Singular Number, ſignifies the 
whole Quantity; as, Al the Vine, i. e. the whole 


Quantity of the Vine: But being put to a Subſtan- 


tive Plural, it ſignifies the whole Number; as, All 


the Boys, i. e. all the Number of the Boys. Every 


is joined only to a Subſtantive Singular, as Every 
Man, every Boy, not Every Men, every Boys. 
Much, is added to a Subſtantive Singular, and de- 
notes a great Quantity; as Much Mine, i. e. a great 
deal of Wine. Many, is joined with a Subſtantive 
Plural, and figaifies a great Number; as, Many 
Men, for a great Number of Men. For Many a 


Man is a particular Phraſe. More with a Subſtan- 


tive Singular, ſignifies a greater Quantity; as, More 
Mine, i. e. a greater Quantity of Wine. But when 
added to a Subſtantive Plural, it denotes a greater 
Number; as, More Men, i. e. a greater Number. 
So Moſt, with a Subſtantive Singular, denotes the 
greateſt Quantity ; with a Subſtantive Plural, the 
greateſt Number. Each, is joined only to a Sub- 
ſtantive, as Each Man, not each Men, As to the 
Word Enough, whether it be joined to a Subſtan- 
tive Singular or Plural, as Vine enough, Books e- 
nough, I ſee no Reaſon for a different Spelling ; 
though I grant it is uſual to pronounce it when 
joined to a Noun Plural more ſoftly ; as enow. 


For. 
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For No, when the Subſtantive does not follow, 
we uſe None, as, Is there any Beer? There is none. 
We likewiſe uſe None with the Addition of theſe 
Words, of it, in the beginning, middle, or end of 


a Sentence. 


Mt 8 


it. 


Fa H A P. VIII. 
of the Compariſon of Aae 


N. H 4 T is Compariſon ? 

Q A, The mporifn Things between 
one another, whereby we ſee that one Thing is 
ſuch, another is more ſuch, and another is moſt /uch. 
So of three ſoft Things, one is /oft, another is 
fefter, and the third is /ofte/? of all; where you 
ſee, that in order to make this Compariſon between 
Things, Adjectives are turn'd into other Endings 


ſo that we make three Steps, which are called De- 


grees. 

Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there 2 
A. There are three Degrees of Compariſon, the 
Poſitive, the Comparative, and the * 3 As 
aft, ſofter, fofteſt. | 

1. The Poſitive Degree is uſed to denote or fi gnify 
a Thing to be fimply ſuch ; as, tt Mooll, a fair 
Woman ; wherefore this is properly ſpeaking no 
Degree, it denoting the Thing to be ſuch, without 
having any Relation or Reſpect to any other Thing. 

2. The Comparative Degree is uſed to denote a 
Thing to be more ſuch than another Thing, as 
fefter or more ſoft Wooll, a fairer or more fair Wo- 
man. And in this Degree the Compariſon begins to 
be made, it having relation to ſome other Wooll 
that is not /o /o/7, or to ſome other Woman that 1 is 


not 7 fair. 


3 
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The Superlative Degree is uſed to denote the 


'F hing to be moſt ſuch ; as, the /o ons or 9 5 ow 
Wooll, the Ines or r oft air W. 5 


„ ee 


A. The S TAP is formed or {FR 
by putting er to the Pofitive: as, / Ner, fairer. 

Which Words are made by putting er to the 
Poſitives /oft- and fair. 

But if the Pojitive: Degree dh in e, then you 
cut off the firſt e, or, which is all one, only add 7, 
to make the Comparative: As toiſe, wiſer; for if 
you. were to add er to ey and not cut off the firſt 
e, it Moauld be wiſeer..\ 2. : 0 027 

Q. How is the Su perlative _ armed or 
made? 

A. The Superlative Degree is formed or made 
by putting % to the Poſitive; as /o bfteſt, faireſt... 


Which are made by putting e/t to. the Polnives 


4 fe ft and fair. 


But if the Poſitive ends in 128 then the firſt £ is 
cut off, or, which is all one, , is only added to 
make the Superlative, as wiſe/?, &. 

The Comparative Degree is likewiſe xn by 
adding the Adverb more to the Poſitive; as, G, 
more ſoft, \ or ſofter : ſo likewiſe the Superlative 
Degree is exprelled by putting the Adverb gt to 


the Poſitiye; as, , moſt. oft, or ſofteft ; fo that 


. foft denotes the Poſitive Degree; /ofter,'or more ſoft, 


15 Comparative ; /ofte/t, or meſt ſoft, the Super- 
ative. 


But Adjectives, ſuch chiefly as come from the 
Latin, and that end in ain, as certain; in ive, as 
fugitive ; ; in cal, as angelical; in en, as golden; in 
ly, as Wut, 1 55 in fs 28 ge tt 310 95 as ne. 
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Al as.General + Ant as Conſtant 
Able as Commendable Ent as Excellent 
Ing as Loving Iule as viſible 
1h as Peeviſo Ed as Wicked 
Eft as Honeſt Id as Rigid 
Ous as Vertucus Same as Troubleſome.. 


Form or make the Comparative Degree by putting 


the Word More before them, and the Superlative 
by putting the Word oft before them. 
Except Able and Handſome, which are com- 
pared according to the Rule. 
Some Adjectives ate compared by putting the 
Word berter to make the bor, and beſt to 
make the Superlative; as Learned, better Learned, 


beſt Learned;  Natured, beiter Natured, beſt Na- 
RE. 


Q. Are all Adjectives thinteted by addi ng er, or 


more to the Comparative, and eſt and moſt to the = 
Superlative? 


A. No: There are ſome Aﬀttives which are 


Irregular, .that is, are not compared according to 
the foregoing Rules; ſuch are the 


Pofitive, Comparative, Superlative. 

Good, Better, Beſt (berteſt). 

Bad, E vil, or I, Worſe, Worſt _w ( worſeft). 
Little, Leſs, Leſt (Le). 


Q. Can all Adjectives be compared? 

A. No: There are ſome Adjectives that cannot 
be compared, or take the Words more, very, or 
moſt before them ; becauſe they do not admit. of 
any Increaſe in their Signification: That is, in thoſe 
Adjectives, we cannot ſay, one is ſuch, another 
more ſuch, and a third moft ſuch; as all, one, for of 
three ones, we cannot ſay, one is one, and another 
is more one, and the other is moſt one. 

Theſe want the Comparative Degree; Middle, 
midalemsft, very, veryeſt, 


Some 


1 
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Some AdjeCtives of the Comparative and Su- 
perlative Degree are formed from Prepoſitions ; 
as from | 
Fore comes former, foremoſt, [and firf?, as it 
were, for'/?.] From Up, upper, upmoſt, and upper- 
moſt, From Neath, (obſolete) neather, neather- 


later, and latter, lateſt, or laſt. Moe (formerly, 
E 5 6 TE : 
'* uled) makes more moſt, as it were mo'r, m0'/t. 


Dueſtions relating to the Eighth Chapter. 


Q. Tell me what Degrees of Compariſon the fol- 
lowing Mords are of ; Hard, harder, hardeſt, more 
EX hard, moſt hard; Fair, fairer, faireſt, more fair, 
FF moſt fair, &c, | 
A. Hard and fair are of the Poſitive Degree. 

Q. How do you know that? | 
9 A. Becauſe they denote or ſignify the Thing or 
Perſon to be fimply ſo, and ſo without comparing 

them with any other Perſon or Thing: For if I ſay 
Mary is fair, that does not gainſay, but that Sarah 
may be as fair : So if I ſay that Iron is hard, I may 
alſo fay, Steel is as hard, | 
"3 Q. But of what Degree of Comparifon are the 
= 7/7ras, fairer, more fair; harder, more hard. 
A. They are of the Comparative Degree. 

Q. How do you know that?? 
A4. Becauſe when l make a Compariſon between 
Mary and Anne, I find that Mary is fair, but 

Anne is fairer, or more fair, that is, exceeds 
it of Mary in Beauty. 


thoſe Q. Of what Degree of Compariſon are the Wards 
cher faireſt, moſt fair, hardeſt, moſt hard? 
or of A. Of the Superlative. 


Q. How do you know that? | 


Y A. Becauſe when I make a Compariſon between 
Suſanna, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Su- 
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| 3} moſt. From bind, hinder, hindermoft. From Late, 


ſanna is fair, but that Elizabeth is fairer, or more 
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fair than Szſanna, and that Lucy is the faireſt, or 
moſt fair, of either Su/anna or Elizabeth That 
is, Lucy exceeds them both in the higheſt Degree 
of Beauty. | — = 

Q. Js it good Engliſh zo /ay, more ſtronger, moſt 
ſtrongeſt ? | HE 

A. No: You ought to ſay, fronger, or elſe more 

Itrong; ſtrongeſt, or elſe moſ? ſtrong; for more ſirong- 
err would ſignify as much as more more ſtrong, and 
moſt ſtrongeſt, as much as moſt moſt ſtrong, 

Q. Do not Subſtantives form Compariſon ? 

A. No: For though a Thing may have the 
Word more or e/s applied to it, as it is of a larger 
or leſs Extent than another Thing ; yet it cannot 
be faid to be Jeff a Subſtance than another Thing: 
For Example, a Plant cannot be more or leſs a 
Plant, than another Plaut. | | 

Give me the Comparative and Superlative 
Degree of theſe Adjectives following ; Sweet, ripe, 
high, good, all, big, loud, broad. | 

A. Sweet, fweeter, fuveeteſt. Ripe, riper, ripeſt. 
High, higher, bighbeſt. Good, better, beſt. All is 
not compared. Big, bigger, biggeſt. Loud, louder, 
loudeſt, Broad, broader, broadeſ, 


C HAN IN 
Of the PRONOUN. 


A 8 the too frequent Repetition of the ſame MY 
Words is diſagreeable and unpleafant, fo this 


1 Inconvenience could hardly have been avoided; J 
14 fince Men have occaſion to make frequent Mention 
1 of the ſame Things; if certain Words had not been \ 


made uſe of to ſupply the place of Nouns, and pre- 
vent their being too often repeated; which Words 
| . are 
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are called Pronouns, that is, Words put for Nouns. 
For as Nouns are the Marks or Signs of Things, 
ſo Pronouns are of Nouns. 


Q. What is a Pronoun? 


A. A Pronounis a Word that may be uſed in- 
ſtead of any Noun-Subſtantive, As, 


Inſtead of my Name, I fay, J. 

Inſtead of thy Name, I fay, Thor. 

Inſtead of his Name, I fay, He. 

Inſtead of her Name, I ſay, She. 

So inſtead of ſaying the Book of Peter, we ſay, 
his Book; in ſpeaking to Peter, we ſay, it is your 
Book, &c. | | 

Now we are to conſider that all Di/courſe may 
be brought under, or confined to theſe three 
Heads: That is, We either ſpeak of ourſelyes, to 
another, or of another. And theſe three Heads 
are called by the Name of Per/ons. 


Q. How many Perſons are there? 

A, There are in Diſcourſe three Perſons. 

Q. What do you mean by three Perſons ? 

A. Three Heads which comprehend or contain 
all the Branches of our Diſcourſe or Speech. 


Q. hal Pronouns are of the firſt, ſecond, and 
third Perſons ? | | 


I. In ſpeaking of myſelf, I uſe the Word 7; 


and if more than one ſpeak of themſe!ves, they uſe 


the Word we: which Words J and we, are ſaid to 


2 : be of the firſt Perjon. | 


2, When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the Word 
thou or you ; but when we ſpeak to more than one, 
we uſe the Word ye or you; which Words thou or 
you, and ye, are ſaid to be of the ſecond Perſon. 

3. In ſpeaking of another, if of the Male Sex, 
we lay he; if of the Female Sex, we ſay /be + But if 
we ſpeak of a Thing that is neither of the Male or 


2M Female-Sex, we uſe the Word it; and if we ſpeak 
are 
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of more Things than one, let them be of the 
Male or Female-Sex, or otherwiſe, we uſe the 
Word they And theſe Words he, /he, it, and they, 
are ſaid to be of the third Perſon, 


Hence we may obſerve : 
T is of the firſt Perſon Singular. 
9 Me is of the firſt Perſon Plural. 
Thou or you is of the ſecond Perſon Singular. 
7 Vu and ye are of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 
He, ſhe, it, are of the third Perſon Singular. 
3 ; They is of the third Perſon Plural. 


And ſo likewiſe all other Nouns, when ſpoken 
of, are of the third Perſon Of the third Perſen 
Singular, if only one be meant; of the third agen 
Plural, if more than one be meant. 


Q. Me uſe you when we ſpeak only to one Per- 
7 then be of the Plural Number? 

A. It is cuſtomary hg us, (as likewiſe among 
the French and others) though we ſpeak but to one 
particular Perſon, to uſe the Plural Number: But 
then we fay you, and not ye; and the Verb that is 
put to it is always of the Plural Number. For we 
fay, yo lobe, which is the Plural; and not you 
love/t, which is the Singular. So likewiſe out of 
Complaiſance, as we uſe you for thou and zhee, ſo 
we frequently fay your for thy, and yours for thine. 
When we ſpeak in an emphatical manner, or make 
a diſtinct and particulir Application to a Perſon, we 
often uſe thou ; as, Remember O King, thou art a 
Man. Otherwije if any one ſpeaks to another, 


in the Singular Numder, as, thou Thomas, it is 


reckoned a ſign of Contempt or Familiarity. 

We likewiſe generally uſe you for ye. We ſeldom 
uſe ye before the Verb, unleſs by way o. Diſtinc- 
tion, Familiarity, or Contempt : As Ye are the 
Aen. But is oftener uſed after the Verb or = epo- 

| ition: 
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| fition: As, I will give ye a Taſte of it : And Twill 
go away from ye. 

Q. What do you mean by the foregoing and fol- 
lowing State of the Pronoun ? | 

A. The Pronouns have a twofold State, both in 
the Singular and Plural Number. The t State 
we ſhall call the foregoing State, as, I, we ; the ſe- 
cond State we ſhall call the following State, as me, us. 


The Pronoun is uſed in the foregoing State, when 
it is ſet alone; as, Mo didit? I, Or, when it 
goes before the Verb; as, I love, not me love; we 
read, not us read, But it is uſed in the follpwing 
State, when it follows the Verb or Prepoſition, as 
The Man loves me, not The Man loves I; Gad bleſs 
us, not God bleſs we. So Peter gave to me, not to 
J; John wrote to us, not to we. „„ 
Mbo is an Interrogative Pronoun, (or a Pronoun 
that we commonly uſe in aſking a Queſtion) and 
is the ſame in both Numbers: Its following State 
is whom, which is alſo the ſame in both Num- 
bers. | 115 | 

Whom, though it be naturally the following State, 
yet Uſe, in our Language, as well as in moſt others, 
places it before the Verb; as, He is the Man whom 
T ſaw, that is, He is the Man ] ſaw whom. But it 
does for the moſt part follow the Prepoſition, as, 
He was the Man to whom 1 gave it: I ſay for the 
moſt part, becauſe when the Prepoſitian is put out 
of its natural Place, whom does then 30 before it; 
as, hom did you give that to? for, To whom did 
you give that? Whom ao you go with? for, With 
whom do you go? Whom is ſometimes left out; as, 


He is the Perſon ] gave it to; i. e. to whom I gave 
it. = 


Q. How are who, which, and what uſed ? 
A. Tha is uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons ; as, 
Wha is that Man? But we do not ſay, Abo is that 
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Book ? For when we ſpeak of Things, we uſe 


what, as, What Book is that? And though what 
be uled ſometimes when we ſpeak of Perſons, yet 


then it ſeems to have another Senſe than what the 


Pronoun has, and is rather a Noun- Adjective; as, 
What Man is he? that is, what fort of a Han? 
ho and whom are allo frequently uſed when no 
Queſtion is aſked, and ſignify Relation to ſome 
Perſon ; as, Peter is the Man whom I ſaw. They 


are the Men who built the Church, See the Article 
under the Word which. 


Q. Which are the Pronouns-Poſſeſſive? 

A, From the Pronouns abovementioned come 
ſeveral others, called Pronouns-Poſ/e/ſive, becauſe, 
they ſignify Poſſeſſion : As, from me, come my 
and mine ; from thee come thy and thine; from 
us, our, and ours; from you, your, and yours, &c. 
So My Book, is the Book belonging to me, Your 
Bok is the Book belonging to you. 


Yet theſe Pronouns-Poſſeſſive are not always 
uſed to denote Po//e/ſion : for ſometimes they are 
uſed to expreſs the Cauſe or Author of a Thing; 
as, This is your doing : that is, you are the Cauſe or 
occaſion of this. This is my Book, for, This is a Buck 
of my writing, or, I am the Author of this Book, 


Q. J there any difference between my and mine, 


thy and thine, &c.? 

A, The Pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, their, 
are to be uſed when they are joined to Subſtan- 
tives; as, This is my Houſe ! This is my Book, But 
mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs, are to be uſed 
when the Subſtantive is left out or underſtood, as 
This Houſe is mine; This Book is mine; that is, 
This Houſe is my Houſe, &c. Likewiſe if own does 
not follow: as, It is your own, not yours awn ; lo, 
eur own, not ours un. Vet mine and thine are 
ſometimes uſed when the Subſtantive is . 
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if the Subſtantive begins with a Vowel, but not 


elſe ; as, my Arm, or mine Arm; thy owe, or thine 


own. 


A Table of all the Pronouns. 
Their Poſſeſ 


| ves to be 
; uſed. 
U 1 2 
O — 3 
Ty 3 * 
S 2:18 Sim vis 4 
— oo 2 3 >| 9 1 
= %% S|8 2 < 
2 wag . ont 8 2 8 
E EES Ez & 


= 
5 
S 


I. Perf. au 1 | 
Plur. We Us | Our. | Ours 
II. Perf, J Sing hou or youl Thee | Thy | Thine 


ur. Je or You | You Tous Tours 
Sing | Male | Fe | Him | His | His 
Female 1 Her \ Her | Hers 
III. Per. Neuter| D 8 ls | Its 


Plur. 3 T hem | Their T heirs 
The In_—_ Perſons Who *' Whom|Whoſe \Whoje 


rogative Cof Things What _' Where _ 


Q. Which Pronouns are Subſtantive, and which 
are Adjeftive ? | 

A. The Pronouns are divided into Subſtantives 
and Adjectives ; the Pronouns Subſtantive are, J, 
thou or you, we, ye or you, himſelf and themſelves : 


— 


The Adjectives fre, he, ſbe, they, it, my, mine, thy, 


thine, our, ours, your, yours, her, their, theirs, who, 
what. | | 


The following Word, this, that, the ſame, are 
not Pronouns, but Adjectives. 
D 4 For 
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For they are not put to ſupply the Place of the 
Noun Subſtantive ; but are joined to Subſtantives, 
juſt as other Adjectives are; as, this Man, that 
Man, which Man, the ſame Man. And if atany 
time we meet them without their Subſtantives, 
which is not often, yet the Subſtantives are under- 
ſtood. 


This makes in the Plural Number theſe, and 
that makes the/e. „ 

1. That is often uſed inſtead of who, whom, or 
which; as, IT jaw a Man that [who] had been on 
the ſame Side that [which] I had been on, He is 
the Man that [whom] we jaw, 

2. This and that are called Demonſtratives, he- 
cauſe they ſhow what particular Perſon or Thing 
you mean: And they frequently have very put 
after them, for the fuller and more clear Demon- 
ſtration of what you mean, 

This and That are ſaid both of Perſons and 
Things; as, this or that Man, this or that Book, 

I'hich is an Adjective, and is the ſame in both 
Numbers; it is uſed when we ſpeak of Things, as 
who and whom are when we ſpeak of Perſons. 

IV hich is called an Interrogative when it is uſed 
in asking a Queſtion ; as, //hich is the Place? And 
it is alſo called a Relative, when it has Relation to 
ſome Subſtantive expreſſed or underſtood ; as, 
TVhich Thing will never do, Here is the Ring which 
[Ring] you loff. 

Own which is uſed ſometimes after the Pro- 
nouns Poſſeſhve in an emphatical or expreſſive man- 
ner, is alſo an Adjective ; as, my own Houſe, your 
o Lands, Alexander's own. Sword. 

The Word /e/f makes in the Plural /e, and 
has always a Pronoun Adjective before it; as, my 
ſelf, thy jelf, our ſelves, your ſelves. 

But we commonly ſay Himſelſ, for his ſelf, itſelf, 
for its elf, and theimſelves, for their ſelves; except 

+ own 
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own be added; for then we fay, his own ſelf, its 
own ſelf, their own ſelves. 


CHAP. £4. 


Of the Verbs, with Notes concerning Tenſes 


or Times, Perſons, and Moods. 


Q. Wu. is a Verb? 
A. A Verb is a Word that betokeneth 


being, doing, or ſuffering, 

I. Being is here to be taken not 98 0 in its com- 
mon Senſe of Exiſtence, but alſo in its largeſt 
Senſe, as it denotes the being in ſome Poſture or 
Situation, or Circumſtance, or ſome way or other 
affected; as, 10 land, 1o ſit, to bang, to lie, to abide, 
to be call, to be hot, to be wet. 


2. Doing, denotes all manner of Action; as, 1a 
fight, to write, to play, to dance, &c. 

3. Suffering denotes the Impreſſions that Perſons 
or Things receive: We are to conſider, that as 
Perſons or Things act or do, ſo they are often acted 
upon, or become the Subject of Action themſelves; 
as, Charles beats, here beats denotes the Action of 
Charles; Charles is beaten, here is beaten denotes 


the Impreſſion or Suffering that Charles receives; 


for Charles is the Subject « on which the Action of 
Beating is exercifed. 


Q. What Words are Verbs? 
A. All thoſe Words that denote or ſignify Bring, 
Doing, or Suffering, are called Verbs. 


Thoſe Verbs that ſignify merely Being may becal- 
led Eſſential Verbs; thoſe that ſignify Doing are cal- 
led Perbs Active; thoſe that f gnify Suffering are 
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called Verbs. Paſſive. But we have, ſtrictly ſpeak- 7 
ing, no Verbs Paſſive. 


NOTE I. Of Tenſe or Time. 


Q. What is Tenſe? 

A. Tenſe is the Time of the Verb. 

Q. What is the Time of a Verb? | 

A. The Tenſe or Time of a Verb relates to a 
Thing a doing, done, or not done. 

Q. How many Tenſes are there? 

A. As for Tenſes or Times, the natural or proper 
Number is three, becauſe all Time is either paſt, 
preſent, or to come: That is, 

J. The Preſent Time, that now is. 

II. The Preter Time, that is paſt. 

III. The Future Jime, that is yet to come. 


If we conſider whether an Action be perfect, or 
imperfect, we may make fix Tenſes or Times; that 
is, three times of the Imperfect Action, and three 
times of the Perſect Action. As, 

I. The Preſent Time of the Imperfect Action; 
as, I /up, I do ſup, or 7 am at Supper now, but have 
not yet done. 

II. The Preter Time of the Imperfect Action; 

s, I was at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 

*m. The Future Time of the Imperfect Action; 
as, 1 /hall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper; but not 
that I ſhall have then done it. 

IV. The Preſent Time of the perfect Action; 
as, J hade ſupped, and it is now done. 

V. The Preter Time of the Perfect Action; as, 
Had then ſupped, and it was then done. 

VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action; as 
IJ.ſball have fupped, and ſhall have done it. 


Q. How many Lenſes are there in Engliſh? 
A. There are in Englifh two Tenſes or Times, the 
Preſent Time, and the Preter Time, Q. 


E 
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Q. Hoꝛo do you know them © 
A. The Preſent Tenſe or Time is the Verb itſelf, 


as burn, | 
A. The Preter Tenſe or Time is commonly 


made by adding ed to the Preſent Tenſe as burned. 


But if the Preſent Tenſe ends in e, as Love, then 


the Preter Tenſe is made by only adding d to the 


Preſent ; as loved, The frequent Contraction of 
this Tenſe is very blameable: As, lov'd for loved, 
drown'd for drowned ; unleſs in Poetry, when the 


| Verſe requires it. | 


Q. But if we have but two Tenſes, how do we 


expreſs the other Times of the Verb © 


A. We do it by the help of certain other Words. 
called Helping Verbs. | 

In ſome Words whoſe Preſent Tenſe ends in d 
or t, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame with the Preſent 
Tenſe ; as read, read; and then the Senſe of the 


Place, and Helping Verbs muſt diſtinguiſh them. 


It is very probable they are Contractions of ed, and 
ſo ſhould be writ with a double 4d or tt; as I have 
readd, ſheadd, or fhedd, ſpreadd, ſpreadd, caſit, 
hiſit, knitt, hurtt, putt, ſhutt, ſett, flitt, pplitt, 
thruſit, wett, fweatt. | 

Q. Does the Preter Tenſe always end in ed? 

A, Not always; for ſometimes it ends in 2, or 
en. For there are a great many Irregularities in 
the Preter Tenſe, that is, there are a great many 


Words of this Ten/e which do not end in ed. 


NOTE II. Of the Perſons of the Verb. 
When we ſpoke of the Pronouns, there was men- 


tion made of the Per/ons, which are three in both 


Numbers; I, thou or you, he or. ſbe, for the Singu- 
lar; Ve, ye or you, and they, for the Plural. 
The Diſtinction of Perſons and Numbers in the 


Engliſh Verbs, is chiefly ſigniſied by theſe Pronouns 


being put before them; as, I burn, they burn; or 
a -: 1% 
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in the third Perſon by any other Subſtantive; as, 
the Fire burns, the Boys play. 
In Engliſb there is no Change at all made of the 
Verbs; except in | 
The Second Perſon Singular of the Preſent 
Tenſe, and in the Second Perſon Singular of the 
Preter "Tenſe, which Perſons are diſtinguiſhed by 
the Addition of %; as, thou burneſt, thou readeſi, 
thou burned'ſt, thou loved ſt. So likewiſe 
In the Third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe, an 
Alteration is made by adding the ending eth, or 5s, 
(or es if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, he bur n- 
eth or burns, he readeth or reads, In all the other 
Perſons the Word is the ſame; as, I burn, we burn, 
ye burn, they burn. So, I burned, he burned, we 
turned, ye burned, they burned, &c. 
If the Preſent Tenſe ends in e, then / is added 
inſtead of /, in the Second Perſon, and t) inſtead 
of eth in the Third Perſon ; as, I love, thou loveſt, 
he loveth. | 3 
Some Obſervations relating to the Second and Third 
Per ſons of Verbs. 


In the Second Perſon of the Helping Verbs, 
Fill and Shall, we ſay wit, /haPt, by a Figure 
called a Syncope, for wilP/t, fhall'/t: Likewiſe ha/? 
in the Second Perſon for ha'/?, that is hav'/? or 
haveſt ; fo in the Third Perſon, hath, that is, ha*th 
for hav'th or haveth ; alſo had for hav'd. | 

Q. Do all Perſons take eth in the third Perſon 
Singular ? | 

A. The Helping Verbs will, Hall, may, can, 
never take the ending eth in the Third Perſon ; for 
we do not ſay, He willeth fight, he canneth fight, 
&c. but he will fight, he can fight, &c. | 

Q. How do the Perſons Plural of Verbs end ? 

A. The Perſons Plural keep the Termination of 
the Firſt Perſon Singular, ES. | 

| T hele 
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Theſe Perſonal Terminations or Endings, &/? 
and eth, are omitted when the Verb is uſed in an 
Imperative or commanding Senſe ; as, fight thou, 
not fighteſt thou; let the Soldier fight, not let the 


Soldier fighteth, or fights. Sometimes alſo they 


are left out after the Conjunctions, , that, though, 
although, whether ; as, If the Senſe require it, for 
if the Senſe requireth, or requires it: He will dare, 
though he die for it, that is, though he dies for it, 

So, if I were, for was : T heſe Endings of the Per- 
ſon of the Verb are alfo ſometimes left out after 
ſome other Conjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially 


- when the Verb is uſed in a commanding or depend- 


ing Sentence, | | | 

In the Endings %, eth, ed, and en, the Vowel 
e is oftentimes left out, unleſs the Pronunciation 
forbids it; and its Abſence is, when it is neceſſary, 
denoted by an ['] Apoſtrophe ; as, do for doeſt, 
doth doth for doeth, did ſt didſt for dideſt, plac'd for 
placed, burn'd burnt for burned, known known for 
Enoꝛben. : | : | 

The Verb is alſo often ufed without expreſſing 
either the Perſon or Thing that is, does, or ſuffers, 
or the Number; and then the Prepoſition zo is ſet 
before it ; as, to burn, to love. : | 

When the Verb is thus uſed, -it is called a Verb 


Infinite or Infinitive, that is, not bounded ; be- 


cauſe its Signification is not determined to any 
Perſon or Number. This is uſed like the Infini- 
tive Mood in Latin, and is placed after Verbs and 


- Adjectives; as, I love to fight, it is good to labour: 


It is alſo uled as a Subſtantive ; as, To pray is a 
good Action, that is, to pray or Prayer is a good Ac- 
tion. But the Prepoſition tt is ſometimes omitted 
or left out, eſpecially after the Helping Verbs do, 
will, ſhall, may, can, and their Preter Tenſes, did, 
would, ſhould, might, could; allo after, muſt, let, 

. 
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bid, dare, help, and make ; as, I ao read, I will 
teach, 


NOTE III. Of ne Moods. 


Q. What is Mood? 

A. As Caſes are the different Endings of the 
Noun, which are uſed to denote the Reſpect or 
Reference that Things have to one another; ſo 
Moods are the different Endings of the Verb, that 
are made uſe of to expreſs the Manners or Forms 
of its ſignifying the Being, Doing, or Suffering of 
a Thing. The Being, Doing, or Suffering of a 
Thing, may be conſidered not only ſimply by itſelf, 
but alſo as to the Poſſibility of a Thing, that is, 
whether it can be done or not ; as to the Liberty 
of the Speaker, that is, whether there be no Hin- 
drance to prevent his doing of a Thing ; as to the 
Tuclination of the Will, that is, whether the Speaker 
has any Mind or Intention to the doing of it; or to 
the Neceſſity of the Action to be done, that is, 
whether there be any Obligation of any kind upon 
a Perſon to do a i hing. 


They commonly reckon in Latin four Moods, 
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Wy the Infinitive. 

1. The Indicative declares, demands, or doubts; 8 
as, I love, do I love. 

2: The Imperative commands, entreats, ex- 
horts, or permits; as, let me love. 

The Subjunctive depends upon ſome other 
verb in the fame Sentence, with ſome Conjuncti- 
on between; as, he is mad, i, he were there, 

4. he Infinitive i is uſed in a large undetermined 
Senſe; as, 7o love. 


Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 
A. There are no Moods, becauſe the Verb has 
no Diverſity of Endings, to expreſs its Manners of 


bgnifying, 
Q. 
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the Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive, 
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Q. How do you then expreſs the different Man- 
ners of Verbs, whether a Thing may or can be done, 
&C. ? 

A. We do all that by the Aid of Auxiliary or 
Helping Verbs, which in the Latin, and ſome other 
Languages, is done by the Diverſity of Termina- 
tions or Endings. 


For the Poſſibility of the Thing is expreſſed by 
can or could ; the Liberty of the Speaker to do a 


Thing by, may or might ; the Inclination of the 


Will is expreſſed by, ww:/! or would; and the Ne- 
ceſſity of a Thing to be done by, muſt or ought, 


/hall or ſhould. | 


Dueſtions relating to the Tenth Chapter, 


Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb ? 

A. A Verb that fignifies Being. | 

Q. bat do you mean by a Verb Active? 

A. A Verb that ſignifies Doing; as, to love, to eat, 
to read, to make. | 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Paſſive ?- 

A. A Verb that ſignifies Suffering. 

Q. Have we any Paſſive Verbs ? 

A. No: For we have no one Word that denotes 
Suffering, but are obliged to make uſe of two or 
three Words to ſupply that Want. 

1 Q. How do we diſtinguiſh the Perſons of the 
erbs ? 

A. We diſtinguiſh the Second Perſon Singular 
of the Preſent and Preter Tenle by the ending f; 
as, thou loveſt, thou burneſt : And the Third Per- 
ſon Singular of the Preſent Tente by the ending 
eth or 5; as, he laveth or loves. But the Diſtinc- 
tion of the Perſons and Numbers of Verbs, is 
chiefly performed by the Pronouns, J, we, &c. 
being put before them, or in the Third Perſon by 


any Subſtantive ; as, the Fire hurus, Boys play. 


Q. What do you mean ly the Preſent Tenſe ? 
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A. The Time that now is. 

Q. What do you mean by the Preter Tenſe ? 

A, The Time that is paſt. 

Q. What do you mean by the Future Tenſe ? 

A. The Time that is yet to come. 75 

Q. Whence comes the Word Verb? 

A. From Verbum a Mord, it being ſo called by 
way of Eminence; for it is the chief Word in a 
Sentence, and there is no Sentence, wherein it is 
not either expreſſed or underſtood. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of te PARTICIPLE. 


B. we come to give you an Account of the 
Helping Verbs, it is neceſſary that we fay ſome- 
thing of that Part of Speech which is called a Par- 
* becauſe it is frequently joined to thoſe 
ä 


Q. What is a Participle ? 

A. A Participle is a Part of Speech derived of a 
Verb, and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering, as 
a Verb does; but it is otherwiſe like a Noun Ad- 
jfective. 


I. Derived of a Verb] It always comes from 
ſome Verb; as from, to love, come the Participles 
Hing and ved, from o burn come burned and 
burning. 

II. Signifies being, doing, or fufering] I. It ſig- 
nifies Being, I have been a Child, I was ſitting. 

2. It ſignifies Doing; as, I am reading the Book, 
I was fiveeping the Houſe, I have burned the 
Mood. 

3. It ſignifies Suffering ; as, I was burned, IT was 
whipped, 1 was abuſed, &c. 

Q. 
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Q. Are the Participles ever uſed as AdjeCtives ? 
8 5 „ 


III. But is otherwiſe like a Noun-Adjective]; 
that is, it is often joined to a Subſtantiue juſt like an 
Adjettive ; as, a loving Child, a dancing Dog, 4 
ſhaved Head, a ruined Han; yet in theſe Examples 
you ſee how they ſignify doing or ſuffering, as the 
Verb does: They ſignify Doing; as, a loving Child, 
j. e. a Child that loves; a dancing Dog, i. e. a Dog 
that dances : They ſignify Suffering ; as, a ſhaved 
Head, i. e. a Head that is ſhaved ; a ruined Man, 
i. e. a Man that is ruined, a 


Q. How many Participles are there? 

A. There are two Participles, the Atiive Par- 
ticiple, which ends in ing as lobjing, and the Paſſive 
Participle, which ends in ed as loved, | 


The Participle which ends in ing, is called the 
Active Participle, becauſe it has an Ave Senſe, 
or ſignifies doing; as, I am cutting a Stick, The 
Participle which ends in ed, is called the Paſſive 
Participle, becauſe we, having in Engliſh no Paſſive 
Voice, that is, no diſtinct Ending to diſtinguiſh a 
Verb that ſignifies doing, from a Ferb that fignifies 


ſuffering, make up this Want by the Help of the 


Verb am, and this Participle ; as, I am loved, I 
am burned, : | 
N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly 
called a Paſſive Participle from its Signification 
alone, it being alſo often uſed in an Active Senſe ; 
as, I have loved the Man, I had burned the 
Papers. | | Og 
The Active Participle is made by adding ing to 
the Yerb ; as, burn, burning, fight, fighting ; but if 


the Verb ends in e, as love, then the e is left out in 


the Participle, as, loving. 


00 Does the Active rticiple alibays end in 
ing? 
A. 
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X. Xe. - | | | 
Q. Why is the Participle in ing called the Active 
Participle ?. Ns __ 
A, Becauſe it ſignifies Action or Doing. 


This Participle is often uſed as a Subſtantive ; as, 


In the Beginning, a good Underſtanding, an excellent 


Writing. 

This Participle is uſed in a peculiar manner with 
the Verb to be, eſpecially in Anſwer to a Queſtion ; 
as, Q. What was you doing? A. ] was writing. 
Q. Have you been writing ? A, I have been wri- 
ting, &c. And in this Caſe à is often ſet before the 
Participle; as, he is a- going, it is a-doing, he was a- 
dying, &c. And particularly after the Verbs of Mo- 
tion, to go, to come; as, he goes a- hunting, ſhe came 


Here a- crying: Why come you hither a-ſcolding ? 


Q. What is the Meaning of a in he goes a-hunt- 


ing, he is a-dying ? 


A. The a is undoubtedly the Remains of the 
Prepoſition on rapidly pronounced. John xxi. 3. 
in Saxon the Words of Peter are, Ic wille gan on 
fixeth, T will go a-fiſhing. And there is, And go- 
ing on hunting, in Stow's Summary, p. IO. 


The Paſſive Participle is made by adding ed 
to the Verb; as, burn, burned, kill, killed : But if 
the Verb ends in e, as love, then it is made by adding 
A, as love, loved, 


Q. I hy is the Participle in ed called the Paſſtye 
Participle ? a | 
A. Becauſe that, with the Verb 10 be, makes 

up the whole Paſſive Voice. | 
Q. Doth the Paſſive Participle always end in 
ed: | | 
A. The Preter Tenſe and the Paſſive Participle 
are regularly the ſame, both ending in ed, as burned. 
But are often ſubject to Contractions and other Ir- 
regularities, which are ſometimes the ſame in both; 
| f | as, 
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as, teach, taught, taught, bring, brought, brought : 
And ſometimes different ; z as, fee, ſaw, ſeen; give, 
gave, given. 

This Participle being aſed with the Verb 70 be, 
has the ſame Senſe with Words which end in able 
or ible; ſuch are admirable, viſible, and it relates 
to the Future Time; as, it is to be admired, that is, 


it is admirable ; it is to be 2 that is, it is vi/able, 
&c. 5 


W not the Participle really mere Adjec- 
tives 

A. We have already obſerved, that the Par- 
ticiples often become Adjectives; but we cannot 
therefore by any means grant, that they are there- 
fore always mere Adjectives, as ſome do affirm, 
they being often uſed in ſuch a Senſe where no Ad- 
jective can have place: For in theſe Examples, 7 
am writing a Book, he is mending a Pen, we have 
burned the Coals, ye have praiſed the Horſe, I cans 


not ſee how any of theſe. Participles are uſed as 
Adjectives. 


Drueftions relating to 1 Eleventh Chapter. 

Q. Are the Participles ever uſed as Adjectives? 

A. Ves. 

Q. /Lhen are they ſo uſed © 

A. 1. When they have no reſpect to Time; as, 

a learned Book. 

2. When they are joined to Subſtantives z as, an 
Underſtanding Man, a writing Deſt, a car ved Head. 

3. If they may be compared, as, learned, more 
learned, moſt learned. 
”— If they are compounded with a Prepoſition, 
that the Verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded with; as, unbecoming, unheard, unſeen ; 
for we do not ſay, 10 unbecome, to unhear, &c. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Helping Verbs which are defective. 


W E have already obſerved, that the Verbs in 

Engliſb do not change their Endings as in the 
Latin, to denote the Times of Being, Doing, or 
Suffering, and the Moods or Manners of their 
ſignifying : For in our Tongue all theſe Matters 
are performed by the Aſſiſtance of certain Words 
which we call Auxiliary or Helping Verbs: Of which 


we ſhall now treat, beginning with thoſe that are 
defective. 


Q What do you mean by a Helping Verb ? 
A. A Verb that is put to another Verb to denote 


or ſignify the Time, or the Mod or Manner of a 
Verb. 


Q. Mich Verbs are thoſe ? * : | 

A. Do, will, ſhall, may, can, with their Prete 
Tenſcs, did, would, ſpould, might, could, as alſo 
muſt, which are ſet before any other Verbs, the Pre- 
poſition zo being left out; except after ought. 


So likewiſe theſe Verbs, bid, dare, let, make, 
being ſet before an Infinitive Verb, the Prepoſition 
to, is left out. | 

Q. What do you mean by a Defective Verb? 

A, We call the Helping Ferbs defective ones, be- 
cauſe they are not uſed but in their own Tenſe, (that 
is, the Preſent Tenſe) and the Preter Tenſe; beſides 
they have noParticiples, neither do they admit any 
Helping Verbs to be put before them. | 


But theſe two, do and will, becauſe they are 
ſometimes uſed as Abſolute Verbs, are therefore 
formed throughout all Tenſes, that is, they have 


Par- 
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Participles, [deing, don, willing, willed] and do 


F | alſo admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Verbs before 
them, toexpreſs the Times, &:c. that is, when they 


are uſed as Verbs abſolute, but not WIR they are 
Helping Verbs. 

Q. When a Helping Verb is joined to another 
Verb, does it change its Ending to make the Second 
and Third Perſon Singular? 

A. When the Helping Verb is put before another 


L Verb, it changes its own Ending, but the Verb that 


it affifts is always the ſame ; for Example, 
Ido burn, thou doſt burn, he doth burn, &c. 


Here you ſee the Helping Verb do, changes its 
Ending, but in burn there is no change of Ending 
at all. 


Do and Did. 


Do does emphatically denote the Preſent Time, 
and did the Preter Time: As, I burn, I burned, or 


ina more emphatical or expreſſive Manner, J do 


burn, I aid burn, They are thus formed: 
I do, theu doſt or you do, be doth or does. Plural, 


We do, ye do or you do, they do. 


I aid, thou didſt or you 40 he did. Plural. 7 
did, ye did or you did, they ad. 


Shall and Vill. 


Shall and Vill denote the Future Time, or the 
Time yet to come; as, It. /hall burn, it will burn, 
They are thus formed: 

T ſhall, thou ſtalt or you ſhall, he ſball. Plural. 
Fe /hall, ye ſhall or you ſball, they jhall. 

J will, thou wilt r you will, he will, Plural. 
We will, ye will or you will, they will, | 


Q. Is there any Rs berween ſhall and 
will? 
4, 
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A. Shall in the firſt Perſons, as, I. all, we ſhall, 
ſimply expreſſes the future Action or Event: But in 
the ſecond and third Perſons; ; as, He /hall, they 
ſhall, it promiſes, commands or ens. 

A, Will in the firſt Perſons; as, 1 will, we will, 
promites or threatens : But in the ſecond and third 
Perſons ; as, thou wilt or you will, ye will or you 
will, te will, they will, it barely foretells. 


Thus when I ſay, I. Hall go, or I will go, I de- 
clare my Willingneſs or Reſolution to go : But if 
I ſay, you ſpall go, there is a plain Command or In- 
junction. So in I Hall burn, thou wilt (or you 
will,) he will, we ſhall, ye will, they will burn; 
here I barely foretell : But in 7 will, thou ſhalt (or 
you ſhall,) he ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they ſhall burn; 


I promiſe that it ſhall be, or I will ſee that it ſhall 
be done. 


Should and Huld. 


Shall makes ſhould, and it is thus formed; | 
T fhould, thou fhouldſt or you ſhould, he "ſhould. 
Plural. Ie ſhould, ye ſhould or you ſhould, they ſhould. 


N B. Should/t | is uſed for /houlde/?, as Tooulaft for 


woulde/?. 

Should tells what was, or had been to come. 

Will makes in the Preter Tenſe would, and it is 
thus formed ; 

I would, thou would/t or you would, be would, 
Plural. Ile would, ye would or you would, they 
_ zvould. 

Should tells what was, or had been to come. 

Q. Is there any Digerance between ſhould and 
would? 

A. There is this Difference between would and 
ſhould, that would intimates the Will or Intention of 
the Doer, but /hould the bare Futurity, or that the 
Thing will be; as, I world. burn, that is, I am wil- 
ling to burn; 1 ſhould burn, i. e. * to — 

ay 


D Wr. . 8 2 2 td 
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May and Can. 5 
May, and its Preter Time night, denote or in- 


timate the Power of doing a Thing. They are thus 


formed; 
1 may; thou mayſt or vou may, he may. Plural, 
e may, ye may ot you may, they may. 
{ might, thou might „ or you might, he might. 
Plural. Ve might, ye might or you might, they 
might. | 
Can, and its Preter Time could, intimate the 


Power of doing a Thing, and are thus formed; 


I can, thou canſt or you can, he can. Plural, Ne 
can, ye can or you can, they can. 
I could, thou could or you could, be could, Plural. 


We could, ye could or you could, they could. 


AIs there any difference between may and can ? 

A. There is this difference between may and can, 
may and might, are ſpoken of the Right, Lawful- 
neſs, or at leaſt, the Poſhbility of the Thing: But 
can and could, of the Power and Strength "of the 
Doer. As, I might burn, i. e. It was ; poſſible or 
I1wful for me to burn; I can burn, that is, I am able 
zo burn; I could burn, i. e. 1 was able to burn. 

N. B. Mayſt for mayeſt, mightjt for mighteſt, 
can for caneſt. 

Muſt and ought imply Neceſſity, or denote that 
the Thing is to be done; as, I mujt burn, I ought 
to read. 

I muſ?, thou muſt or you muſt, he muſt, Plural. 
Me muſt, ye muſt or you muſt, they mul. 

1 ought, thou. oughteſt. or yu ougbt, he ought, 


Plural. He ought, ye ought or you ought, they ought. 


Muft comes fiom the Saxon, mot, a Word of 
the ſame Signihcation. 
Can, may, will, and muſt, are uſed with Relation 


| both to the Profont and Future Time. Shall is 


uſed only in, the Future, and ovght in the 85 
Time. But could, che Preter Time of can, might, 
me 


# 


* 
* 
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the Preter Time may, and would, the Preter of 
1, have relation both to the Time paſt and to 
come: But /hould from all, relates only to the 
Future Time. „ 

But if have follows muſt, ought, and /hould, then 
they relate to the Time paſt ; as, I ought to have 
done it, I muſt or ſhould have gone thither, 

Q. Give me the Preter Time F the defettive 
Helping Verbs? | | 

A. Do in the Preter Tenſe makes did, may makes 
might, can makes could, will makes would, ſhall 
ane ſhould, But muft and ought have no Preter 
Tenſe, f 


— * * — 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Perfect Helping Verbs, Have, and 
Am or Be, 


1 Verbs mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, 
are called Defective, becauſe they take no 
Helping Verbs before them, on any Occaſion; nei- 
ther are they uſed beyond the Preter Tenſe or Time: 


Now, for the contrary reaſon theſe following Verbs 


are ſaid to be perfect and entire; i. e. Have and Am 
or Be. 


Q. Why are theſe Verbs called Perfect Helping 


Verbs ? . 
A. Becauſe they are formed like other Verbs. 


Have. 


Have is a Verb of very great uſe among us, and in 
all other modern Languages; for it is uſed to denote 
diveis Times or Tentes of Verbs, both in an Ac- 
tive and Paſſi ve Signification; and becauſe it aſſiſts, 
or helps to denote the Times of Verbs, it is called 
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a Helping Verb. But when it is not joined with 
another Verb then it denotes Poſſeſſion, and has a 
Noun always following it; as, I have a Book, I 
had a Horſe. It is thus formed; 
_ Preſent Tenſe. | 

T have, thou haſt or you have, he hath or has. 
Plural. Ve have, ye have or you have, they have, 
Preter Tenſe. 


J had, thou hadſt or you had, he had, Plural 


e had, ye had or you had, they had. 

The Active Participle is having ; the Paſſive 
Participle is had for haved. _ 

Have denotes the Time of the Action to be juſt 
paſt when we ſpoke; as, I have dined, Had de- 
notes the Action to have been finiſhed at that time, 
when we were diſcourſing of the Matter; as, I 
had dined, that is, when Peter came to my Houſe. 

But had does likewiſe intimate the Time paſt of 
an Action not done, but intended to be done ; 
I had gon thither, but Peter prevented me; 1 had 
dined with you, but the Rain hindered me, 

But when Hall or will is added to have, it ſig- 


nifies the Time that will be paſt ; as / o_ "Os 
burned, he will have burned. 


Am or Be. 


To ſupply the want of Verbs Paſſive in our Lan- 
guage, We, as well as the other modern Languages, 


make uſe of the Helping Verb am or be. 


Am or be being joined to the Paſhve Participle 
makes up the Paſſive Voice; as, I am loved: But 
when it is uſed by itſelf, it ſignifies being. 

Am or be is alſo ſometimes uſed with the Active 
Participle to expreſs Action or Doing: As, I am 
writing, for I write ; I was writing, I have been 
writing, I had been writing. 


This Verb is very irregular, as it. often happens 
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mon are moſt irregular : and it has a double or 
twofold Formation, 
| Preſent Time. 
J am, thou art or you are, he is. 
ve are or you are, they are. Or, 


J be, thou beſt, he be, Plural. 
they be. 


Plural. V are, 
e be, ye be, 


The Preter Tenſe, 

2 was, thou waſt or you Twere, he was, 
e were, ye were or you were, they were. 

T were, thou wert, he were, 
ye were, they were. 

When it is uſed infinitively, it makes 7o be; the 
Active Participle is being; the Paſlive Participl 
is been ; for which ſome corruptly write bin. 


Q. When are be and were to be uſed inſtead if 
Im? 

A. The ſecond Formation or Ending of the 
Preſent "Tenſe, that is, be, be#/t, be, &c. and th 
ſecond Formation of the Picter Tenſe, that iz, 
were, wert, were, &c. is for the moſt part uſed 
after the Conjunctions if; that, although, whethcr ; 
as, if I be then alive: I do not know whether ii 
were he or no. Be is allo uſed after the Verb let; 
as, let him be, SC. 


N. B. But ſome are for making this ſecond For. 
mation a Subjunctive Mood. 


Plural. 
Or, 


Do, aid, /hall, ſhould, will, would, can, couli, FR 
may, . nicht, are always ſet before the Verb in the 
But hav, | 

had, am, be, was, been, are ſet before the Active þ 


Preſent Lime; as, { do burn, &c. 


and Paſlive Participle ; as, 1 have loved, I an 
loving. 

Theſe Helping Verbs are likewiſe often joinel 
together; as, I might have died; but then one of 
them expreſles the Manner, the other the Time of 


Plural We wer:, 
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the Verbs ſignifying ; except in be or been, which 1s 
uſed to denote being or /uffering, i. e. to be done. 


MAT. XV. 
Of the Irregular V ERBS. 


E ſhall now give you an Account of the Ir- 
regular Verbs of our Tongue : Where are 
two Things to be taken notice of. 


Q. Wherein does the Irregularity of the Engliſh 


Verbs conſiſt ? 


A. 1. The Irregularity relates only to the Forma- 
tion of the Preter Tenſe, and the Paſſive Participle. 

For in our Irregular Verbs, we have nothing 
elſe Irregular. 

2. This Irregularity does not relate to foreign 
Words, but only to the Native Words of our 
Tongue. 

By foreign Words, I mean thoſe that we have 
borrowed from the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
or Welch, of which there are a great Number: But 
I call thoſe native Words, which take their Origi- 
nal from the old Teutonic or Saxon Language; all 
which are Words of one Syllable, or derived from 
Verbs cf one Syllable. 

The firit Irregularity, and that which is the moſt 
general, took its riſe from our Quickneſs of Pro- 
nunciation, by changing the Conſonant d into t, 
(the Vowel e in the regular Ending ed, being. cut 
off) that the Pronunciation might be made more 
eaſy and free. And it ſeems indeed to be rather a 
Contraction than an Irregularity. 

For e; % . ß Conſonants 
% th, pronounced hard, and ſometimes J, u, u, r, 
(when a ſhort Vowel goes before) more eaſily 


3 take 
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take : after them than d. As plac't for plard 
or placed, ſnatch't for ſaatch*'d or ſnatched, fiſb't 
for f/Þ'd or fiſbed, Puff" t for fluff'd or fluffed, clapt 
for clap'd or clapped, mixt for mix d or mixed, watt 
for wa#'d or wakea, dwePt for dwelPd or dwelled, 
fnePt for fme!Pd or ſmelled, from the Verbs, 79 
place, to ſnatch, &c. | 

But ſometimes when a long Vowel goes be- 
fore, it is either ſhortered, or changed into a ſhort 
one, for the fake of quicker Pronunciation ; as 
kept, ſlept, wept, crept, fuvept, lept, from the 
Verbs 0 keep, to fleep, to weep, to creep, to fiveeh, 
to leap, | 

But d remains after the Conſonants 6, g, v, zd, 
2, and /, th, when they are ſoftly pronounced; 
and 4 likewiſe remains after J, n, a, r, when 1 
long Vowel goes before ; for they more eaſily 
unite and join together with d than with ;, by 
reaſon of the like Direction of the Breath to the 
Noſtrils. So, Hud, ſinild, raz'd, believ'd, from 
live, ſmile, raxe, believe. N 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortened be- 
fore I, m, u, v; or when band v, are changed into 
P or /, and the ſofter Sound of the Letters /, ½, 
paſles into their harder Sound: As, felt from feel, 
dealt from deal, dreamt from dream, meant from 
mean, left from leave, bereft from bereaue, &c. 

But in ſome Words whoſe Preſent Tenſe ends 
in d or t, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame as the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe; as in the Preſent read, Peter read ; 
in the Preſent ca/?, ſo in the Preter cat. But it 1s 
very probable they are Contractions of ed, and 
ſhould be writ with a double dd or rt. 

Verbs ending in), either take a d with an A- 


poſtrophe ; as, marry, marry'd, or elſe change 7 2 


into zed ; as married, tarried, carried, &c. 
There is another common Irreguiarity, but 
which relates only to the Paſſive Participle ; for 
the 
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the Paſſive Participle was formerly often formed 
in en, in Imitation of the Saxons: And we have 


a great many of this ſort, eſpecially when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable Irregularity. 


But this Ending may be reckoned as another For- 
mation of the Participle ; as, been, given, taken, 


1. u, known, from the Verbs to be, to give, td 


= take, to lay, to know. 


We do alſo uſe, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, 


Yes rotten, choſen, broken, as well as wrt, bit, 


| eat, beat, ſhot, rot, choſe, broke, &c. in the Paſi ve 


| Participle, though not in the Preter Tenſe ; from 
3 the Verbs, to trite, to bite, to eat, to beat, &c. 
For Example, we ſay, I eat, but not I eaten, but 
= we ſay, I have eaten, or eat. 


So likewiſe we fay,. /aw'r or Jow'd, ſhewn- or 


eto d, hew'n or hew'd, mow'n or mow'd, loaders 
or loaded, laden or laded, from the Verbs 70 ford, 
to ſbeto, to. hew, to mow, to load or lade. 


But the Irregularities of the Verbs will beſt ap- 


; pear, if we put them alphabetically; firſt thoſe that 

alter the Preſent Tenſe, the Paſſive Participle being; 
the ſame with it; and then thoſe that have a Paſſive 
= Participle different from the Preter Tenſe. 


Thoſe that have this Mark (*) before them, are 


not proper or uſual, 
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TABLE L 


Pref. Tenſe. Pret. Tenſe 


Bend 

Unbend 
Bereave 
Beſeech 


Bind 
Bleed 
Breed 
Bring 
Buy 
Catch 
Creep 
Deal 
Dig 


Dream 
Dwell 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee 
Fling 
Fraight 
Geld 


Gild 


and Partic. 
Awoke- 
Abode 
Been 

Bent 
Unbent 
Bereft 
Beſought & 
* beiceched 
Bound 


Bled 


Bred 
Brought 
Bought 
Caught 
Crept 
Dealt 
Dug and 
* Digged 
Dreamt 
Dwelt 
Fed 
Felt 
Fought 
Found 
Fled 
Flung 
Fraught 
Gelt and 
Gelded 
Gilt and 
Gilded 


Preſ. Tenſe Pret. Tenſe 


Gird 


Grind 
Hang 
Have 


whence 
Behave 


Hear 
Kee 
"pig 
Lead 
Leave 
Leap 
Lend 
Loſe 
but 
Looſe 
Make 
Mean 
Meet 
Rend 
Say 
Seek 
Sell 
Send 
Shine 
Sit 
Sleep 
Smell 
Spell 
Spill 


and Partic. 
Girt and 
Girded 
Ground 
Hung 
Had for 


8 Haved 


Behaved 
Heard 
Kept 
Laid 
Led 
Left 

Lept 
Lent 

- Loft 


Looſed and 

Made (loos'd 

Meant 

Met 

Rent 

Said 
Sought 

Sold 

Sent 

Shin'd and 

Sat (ſhone 

Slept 

Smelt 

Spelt 

Spilt 
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Spent Teach Taught 
[Tell 


Fpend 
7 | 'Told 


ne 


nd 


9 WW - 


# Spin 


Stand 
Stick 


Sting 
Sweep 


Spun 


Stood 
Stuck 


Stung 
Swept 


F 


Weep 
Wind 
Work 


Thought 
Wept 
Wound 


* 


Wrought & 
Wring Wrung (worked 


—— 


TABLE I 


Preſent Tenſe 
Bear 

Begin 

Bid 

Beat 

Bite 

Blow 

Break 


Chide 
Chooſe or Chuſe 


Cleave 


Come 
Crow 


Die 

Do 
Draw 
Drink 


Drive 
Eat 


T And did dare, when net is added; as, He did 


not dare. | 


Preter Tenſe 
Bore or * Bare 
Began | 
Bid or Bad 
Beat 
Bit 
Blew 
Broke or 
* Brake 
Chid 
Choſe 

Clave 
- Cleft 
/ Clove 
Came 


Crew & Crow'd 


Durſt or Dared 
Died 
Did 
Drew 
Drank or 

* Drunk 
Drove 


Fate or Ate 


E <6 


Particitle 
Born 
Begun 
Bidden 


Beaten 


Bitten 
Blown 
Broken 


Chidden or Chid 
Choſen 


Cleft or 
* Cloyen 

Come 
Crow'd 
Dared + 
Dead | 
Do'n or done 
Drawn 
Drunk 


Driven 
Eaten or Eat 
Fall 
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80 The ENGLISH Grammar. 
Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe, Participle. 
Fall Fell Faln 
Fly Flew and Fled Flown : 
Forſake Forſook Forſaken & For- 
Freeze Froze Frozen {(fook 
Get Got Gotten or Got 
Give Gave Given 
Go Went from Go'n or Gone 
| Wend 
Grow Grew Grown 
Help Helpedor Help'd Helpt 
Hew Hewed Hewn 
Hide Hid Hidden and Hid 
Hold Held Holden 
Know Knew Known 
Lie Ly Lay' n 
Mow Mowed  Mown | 
Ride Rid or Rode Ridden or Rode 
Ring Rane -. — , Mong 
Riſe Roſe Riſen 
Run Ran Run 
See Saw Seen 
Seeth Sod © Sodden 
Shake Shook Shaken & ſhook 
Shear Shore Shorn 
Shew or Show Shewed Shown 
Shoot Shot Shotten and ſhot 
Shrink Shrank Shrunk 
Sing Sang and“ Sung Sung 
_ Sink Sank or Sunk Sunk 
Slay Slew dlain 
Slide Slid Slidden 
Sling Slung Slung 
Smite Smote Smitten 
Snow Snowed Snown 
Sow Sowed Sown U. 
Speak Spoke * ſpake Spoken & ſpoke 
Spring Sprang or ſprung Sprung A | : | 
| tea 
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= Preſent Tenſe. Preter Tenſe. Participle. 


| 1. Steal Stole Stolen and ſtole 
x Stink * Stank or ſtunk Stunk 
Strike Struck Stricken & ſtruck 


Spit Spat Spitten,ſpit&ſpat 


Y E Strive. Stroyve Striven 
Swear Swore and ſware Sworn _ 
Swell Sweld Swollenorſwell'd 


= Swing Swung and Swung 

= * Swang 

Swim Swum and Swum 

1 * Swam . 
Take Tak Taken and took 
Tear Tore and * tare Torn and tore 
Thrive Throve . 'Fhriven 

= * Thrived 

Throw Threw Thrown 
Tread Trod Trodden & trod 


Win Won and“ wan Won 


Wear Wore Worn 

== Weve Wove Woven 
Write Writ and wrote Written, writ & 
1 Wrote 


- * 
{ 
3 
1 — Ga 
—” ——— 


. XV. 
Of the Formation of the Times or Tenſes of 
the Verb Active, or the Verb that fignifes 
Doing. 15 i 
Wr. dan firſt peak of the Formation of the 


Time preſent, paſt, and to come. 
The Preſent Time is thus formed or made. Sin- 


gular Number. 7burn, thou burneft or you burn, 


he burneth or burns, Plural. Me burn, ye burn 
or you burn, they burn. 1 | 

This Time you may call the firſt Preſent Time. 

; E 5 The 
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The Preter or paſt Time is thus formed or 
made. Singular. I burned, thou burnedſi or you 
burned, he burned. Plural. The burned, ye burned 
or you burned, they burned. _ 

This Time is the firſt Preter Time. | 

Theſe two Tenſes are made by changing the 
End of the Verb in the ſecond and third Perſons of 
the Singular Number ; but the Word denoting the 
other Time, is done by the Afliſtance of another 
Verb: As, 

The Future Time, or that Time which is yet 
to come, is expreſſed by the help of Mall or wil: 
1 

Singular Number. I will burn, thou wilt bury 
or you will burn, be will burn, Plural. Me will 
burn, ye will burn or you will burn, they will burn, 

Sing. 1 ſhall burn, thou ſhalt burn or you ſhall 
burn, he ſhall burn. Plural. Ve hall burn, ye jbal 
burn or you ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 

This Tenſe you may call the firſt Future Time, 

There are alſo two other w of expreſſing the 
Preſent Time. 

For when we would expreſs the Action more 

diſtinctly and fully, we make uſe of the Helping 
Verb do; efpecially with the Adverb not; as, 14% 
not burn. 3 

Sing. Ido burn, thou doſt burn or you do burn, 
he doth or does burn, Plural. Ve do burn, ye d YG: 
burn or you do burn, they do burn. | 

Or when we would expreſs more fully that it i 
now a- doing, or the Continuance in doing, we uſe 
the Verb am and the Active Participle. As, 

Sing. J am burning, thou art burning or you art 
burning, he is burning. Plural. e are burning, qe 
are burning or r you are burning, they are bur iis, 
And indeed, 

All the Tenſesof a Verb Active may be expreſ- 
ſed by the Verb am, and the Active Participle ; : 
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Jam burning, that is, I burn, I bas burning, that 
is, 1 burned, &. | | | 

There are allo four other ways of expreſſing the 
Preter Time, or the Time paſt. ; 2 

For we may ſay that a Thing is preciſely or juſt 
done, or we may only ſay that it was done, with- 
out determining to a Day, a Week, a Month, a 
Year, Sc. „ | 

When we only ſay that the thing was done, we 
expreſs it by the Preter Tenſe, juſt mentioned, as, 
I burned ; but when we expreſs the Action to be 
Ho or juſt done, we do it by the Helping 
Verb have. | 5 

The Preter Time of the Action preciſely or juſt 
done, is thus expreſſed, as, 

Singular. I have burned, thou haſt burned, or you 
have burned, he hath or has burned. Plural. We 
have burned, ye have burned or you have burned, 
they have burned. 24s 

N. B. This Time you may call the ſecond Preter 
Time; or the Preſent Time of the Perfect or 
finiſhed Action. 85 = 

But if we join any of theſe Words, Os 
heretofore, in Times paſt, to have; then have may 


denote or ſignify a greater Space of Time; as, £ 


have formerly loved him. | 

N. B. Have, with the Paſſive Participle imme- 
diately after it, always denotes Action; but if beer 
comes between, it denotes ſuffering: Thus, I have 
burned, is Active, but I have been burned, is Paſ- 
live. But wherever the Active Participle is, it 


denotes Action; as, 1 have been burning. 


But if we conſider the Action as imperfect, or 
not yet finiſhed, we expreſs the Time paſt by, was, 
and Active Participle : And this Time is called 
the Preter-Imperfect Time, or the Time imper- 
tectly paſt, or the Preter Time of the Imperfect 
Action, | | 

E 6 | = 
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2. The Preter Time of an imperfect Action, or 
an Action not finiſhed, is thus expreſſed. As, 

Singular. I was burning, thou was burning or you 
were or was burning, he was burning. Plural. We 


were burning, ye were burning or you were burning, 


they were burning. 8 

But when we would expreſs a Time as paſt, be- 
fore ſome other Time paſt ; as, I had ſupped before 
the Clock ſtruck Six; or if we would expreſs the 
Time paſt of an Action not done, only deſign'd; 
as, I had kilPd the Bird, if you had not hindred 
me, we do it by the Verb had, and the Paſſive Par- 
ticiple. | 


3. The Time conſidered as Preter or paſt be- 
fore ſome other Time paſt, or the Paſt Time of 
an Action not done, only defigned, is thus ex- 
preſſed. As, | | 

Singular. I had burned, thou hadſt burned or you 
had burned, he had burned. Plural. V had burn. 
ed, ye had burned or you had burned, they had 
burned. „„ 

This Tenſe is called by ſome, the Preter-plu- 
perfect Tenſe, or the Preter Time more than 


Laſth, When we would expreſs the Preter or 
paſt Time, in an emphatical or full manner, we 
make uſe of the Verb did. 


4. The expreſſing of the Time paſt in an em- 


phattcal or full manner is as follows; 
Singular. J did burn, thou did/? burn or you did 


burn, he did burn. Plural. V did burn, ye did 
| burn or you did burn, they aid burn. 2 


This Word did denotes indeed the Time as ab- 
ſolutely paſt, but when wh1// is ſet before it, then 
it denotes the Time imperfectly paſt ; as, wh://? / 
did write, that is, whit I was writing. 

| dee 


There is alſo another way of expreſſing the Fu- 
ture Time. | | 

For if we conſider the Time to come of the Ac- 
tion as finiſhed ; or if we conſider two Things to 
come, one of which is ſuppoſed to be paſt, before 
the other will be done, we expreſs that Time b 
the adding of have to /hall or will. OXY > | 

The Future Time of the Action not finiſhed is 
thus expreſſed: As, | ; 

Singular. J ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt have 
burned or you ſhall have burned, he /hall have 
burned. Plural. We fhall have burned, ye ſhall 
have burned or you ſhall have burned, they ſball 
have burned. - 
This Tenſe you may call the ſecond Future. 

N. B. Shall is often omitted or left out; as, 1 
he write, for /hall write; If he have written, for 
ſhall have written,  T he Preſent and Preter Times 
are alſo frequently uſed inſtead of this, and the 
other Future Time: As, when he writes, for when 


he ſhall write; when he has written, for when he 
ball have written, 


A Scheme of the Tenſes of the Verb Active, confider- 
ing the Action as imperfect or not finiſhed, or per- 
Jett and finiſbed. | | | 


I. The preſent Time of the imperfef? Action. 

Sing. I burn or do burn, thou burneſt or doſt 
burn, or you burn or do burn, he burneth [burns] 
or doth burn. Plural. We burn or do burn, ye 
or you burn or do burn, they burn or do burn. 

II. The Preter Time of the imperfet# Action. 
Sing. I was burning, thou waſt or you was burn- 
ing, he was burning. Plural. We were burning, 
ye or you were burning, they were burning. 

III. The Future Time of the impenſect Action. 


Sing. I ſhall burn, thou ſhalt or you ſhall burn, 


he 
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he ſhall burn. Plural, We ſhall burn, 17 or you 
ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 
Or, Sing. I will burn, thou wilt or you will 


burn, he will burn. Plural. We will burn, ye or 


you will burn, they will burn. 

IV. The Preſent Time of the Perfect Action, As, 

Sing. TI have burned, thou haſt er you have burn- 
ed, he hath or has burned: Plural, We have burn- 
ed, ye er you have burned, they have burned, 

V. The Preter Time of the Perfect Action. 

Sing. I burned, thou burnedſt or you burned, he 
burned. Plural, We burned, ye er you burned, 
they burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I had burned, "Fon hadſt or you 
had burned, he had burned. Plural We have 
burned, ye or you had burned, they had burned. 

Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didſt or you 
did burn, he did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye 
2r you did burn, they did burn. | 

VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action. 

Sing. I ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt or you ſhall 
have burned, he ſhall] have burned. Plural, We 
ſhall have burned, ye or you ſhall have burned, 
they ſhall have burned. 

Or, Sing. I will have burned, thou wilt or you 
will have burned, he will have burned: Plural. We 
will have burned, ye or you ſhall have burned, 
they will have burned. 


Queſtious relating to the Fifteenth Chats 


Q. When may I uſe the ere Tenſe without whe 
Verb do? 

. 4, When you fi imply or barely affiren the Thing 
to be ſo or ſo; as [burn, I live, I read, &c. 

Q. When as you uſe do, to denate the Preſent 
Tenſe? 

A. When you Won expreſs the Action more 
diſtinctly or fully, or when I deny the Thing to 
be 
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be ſo or ſo; as, I do love it dearly, 1 do read, I do 
not loue him. bg NEE 
F Q. When do you expreſs the Preſent Time, by am, 
and the Active Participle. 

YF A. When I would expreſs that Iam now a do; 
ing the Thing, or my Continuance in doing it; as, "3h 


Tam reading now, I am now burning. The Preſent | i 
Time is alſo moſt frequently thus expreſſed, in an- 1 
ſwer to the Queſtion, hat are you doing? A. 1 i 


am writing, I am reading. 


And fo likewiſe are the other Tenſes often ex- 
preſſed by this Verb and the Active Participle ; as, 
What was you a doing? A. I was playing. What 


have you been doing? A. I have been reading, 
Oc. l 


Q. Ihen do you uſe the Preter Tenſe without the 
Verbs, have had, &c. 
A. When I would denote the Action as paſt, 
without determining or naming the Time when 
the Thing was done; as, I loved, I burned, I 
wrote, I taught. | 


Q. When do you expreſs the Preter Time by the 
help of the Verb have? | | 

A. When I ſay that the Thing is preciſely or juſt 
done, or that it is already done; as, I have fought, 
or I have been fighting; I have burned the Paper, 
or I have been burning it; The Preter Time is al- 
ways thus expreſſed in anſwer to the Queſtion, 
Have you done it? As, Habe you danced © I have 
[danced]. Has Charles played? He has [played]. 


N. B. Danced and played are put into Crotchets, 


1 becauſe in anſwer to the Queſtion made by have, the 
Participle Paſſive is ſeldom expreſſed; as, Have you 
W fupt? A. I have. | 


Have, is alſo uſed in the Queſtion How often ? 
and in anſwer to it, when the particular Time is 
not ſpecified, ow often have you ſeen the King? 
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J have ſeen him fifty times. But if the preciſe 
Time is expreſt, we uſe did, an Interrogative, and 
the Preter Time without the helping Verb in the 


Anſwer; as, Did you ſee the King when you were at 


Kenſington? Yes I ſaw him twice. | 

Q. ben is the Preter Time to be expreſſed by the 
Verb was, and the Active Participle ? 

A. When we would expreſs the Time paſt in an 
imperfect or unfiniſned Action, (or when we would 
_ expreſs, that at ſome Time paſt ſomething was 
then a doing, but not finiſhed;) as, {was ſupping, 
or I was then at Supper. | 

Q. When do you expreſs the Preter or paſt Time 
by the Verb had? : 

A. When we would denote a Time as paſt, be- 
fore ſome other Time paſt, as, {had read it before 
he came. 

Or, when we would denote or mark the 'Time 
paſt of an Action not done, only deſigned ; as, 7 
had watered the Garden, if I could have found the 
Pot. | | | a 
Q. Men is the Preter or paſt Time to be expreſſed 
by did? | 

A. When we would expreſs the Time paſt in an 
emphatical or full manner; as, I did burn it, not 
Peter. 

Or, when the Adverb not is added to the Verb; 
as, I did not burn the Houſe, I did not do it. 

Q. I ben do you expreſs the Future T ime by will? 

A. When I promiſe or threaten to do a Thing; 
as, I will ſtudy, I will puniſh you. 

* * When is the Future Time to be expreſſed by 
ſhall? - 


A. When one ſimply foretells the Thing ; as, 1 


fall go, I ſhall loſe it, I fhall die. | 
Q. When muſt Tuſe the ſecond Future Time? 
9 4 


Ad 
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A. When you would denote or expreſs an Ac- 
tion that will be paſt, before another will be 


finiſhed ; as, I Hall haue dined, before he will 


come. 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Formation of the Times of the Verb 
r 


T H E Verb Paſſive is expreſſed by the help of 
the Verb am or be, and the Paſſive Participle; 
as, I am burned. | | 

The Preſent Time is thus expreſſed, 

Sing. I am burned, thou art or you are burned, 
he is burned. Plural. Ve are burned,. ye or you 
are burned,. they are burned, 

But the other Formation be, is uſed in a de- 
pending Sentence, after the Conjunctions ½, al- 
though, &c. As, If be burned, although he be 
burned, &c. 

N. B. When the Paſſive Participle ends in en, 
(for there are ſeveral irregular ones, that end thus) 
this en is frequently neglected in the FTenſes of the 
Active Verb formed by have and had ; as, I have 
or 1 had ſpoke to him, Yet when this Participle is 


uſed as an AdjeCtive, or helps to make the Paſſive 


Verb, it is better and more uſual to uſe the Ending 
en; as, It is a written Book, not a writt Book ; it 
10 ſpoken abroad, not ſpoke abroad ; it was written, 
not Writ. | | 


There are three Preter Times; which are thus 


expreſſed, 1 
The firſt Preter abſolute, commonly called the 
Preter-imperfect Time; as, — 


Sing. 
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Sing. I was burned, thou 10 or you were burn- 
ed, he was burned. Plural. We were burned, ye or 
you were burned, they were burned, 

The ſecond Preter Tenſe, commonly called the 
Preter- perfect; as, 

Sing. 1 have been burned, thou haſt or you have 
been burned, he hath or has been burned. Plural, 


M have been burned, ye or you have been burned, 


they have been burned. | 

The third Preter, commonly called the Preter- 
pluperfect; as, 

Sing. I had been burned, thou 175 or you hed 
been burned, he had been turned, Plural. We had 
been burned, ye or you had been bur ned, they had 
been burned. 

The firſt Future is thus expreſſed, -. 

Sin g. I. /hall be burned, thou ſhalt or you /hall be 
burned, he ſhall be burned. Plural. Ve /hall be 
bur ned, ye or you ſhall be burned, they ſhall be 
burned, 

Or, Sing. I will be 3 thou wilt or you will 
be burned, he will be burned. Plural. We will be 
burned, ye or you will be burned, they will be burned, 

The ſecond Future is thus expreſſed, as, 

Sing. 1 /hall have been burned, thou ſhalt or you 
Hall have been burned, he ſhall have been burned, 
Plural. Ve hall have been burned, ye or you ſhall 
have been hurned, they ſhall haue been burned. 

Or, 1 will have been burned, thou wilt or you 
will have been burned, &c. 

N. B. Not being able to pleaſe myſelf in the 
Deſcription of the Limes of the Verb Paſſive, they 
differing in ſome reſpects from the Tenſes in the 
Verb Active ; I have contented myſelf with barely 
ſetting them down by the old Names, though I am 
afraid my Reader will not be much benefited there- 
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CH-A P:;-. XVI 


Of the Method of expreſſins the Moods or 
Manners of a Verb, fi uni, Being, Do- 
ing, or Suffering. 


VE we no Moods, that is, no different End- 
| ings of the Verb, to denote the Manner 
of the Verbs fi gnifFing Being, Doing, or Sufßfer- 
W. 
The bare or ſimple aſſerting a Thing to be ſo or 


not ſo, is thus expreſſed ; 
burn or do burn, I do not burn, * will burn, 1 


will not burn, &Cc. 

This Manner of ſignifying is called the Indicative 
Mood i in Latin. 

The Manner of Verbs ſignifying Comma „ Or 
Exhortation, i is thus expreſled ; 


In an Active Senſe. In a Paſhve Senſe, 


Singular, © | Singular. 
Burn thou or do thou burn, Be thou burned, 
„ Plural. 


Burn ye or do ye burn. Be ye burned. 


Note, The ſecond Perſon Singular and Plural are 
oftener expreſt without a Nominative Caſe than 
with ; as, Go, aud preach to all Nations, &c. for 
Go ye and Preach ye. 

But this manner of ſignifying in the other Per- 


ſons, is expreſſed by the Verb let; as, 


In an Active Senſe. In a Paſſive Senſe, 
Singular. TTL OY Singular, 
Let him burn, Let him be burned. 


Plural; 
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Plural. Plural, 
Let us burn. Let us be burned. 

Let them burn. Let them be burned, 


Sometimes the firſt Perſon is thus expreſſed, Sing 
we unto the Lord, but this Manner of ſpeaking is 


not to be imitated. The third Perſon is alſo thus 


expreſſed, Be it ſo, know all Men by theſe Preſents, 
&c. But here the Word Let may be underſtood. 

This Manner of the Verbs ſignifying; is called 
in Latin the Imperative Mood. 

The Manner of the Verb's ſignifying the Power 
of doing a Thing, is expreſſed in the Preſent 
Time by can, and in the Preter or paſt Time by 
eould ; as, 

Preſent Time. 

Singular. I can burn, thou canſt or you can burn, 
he can burn, Plural: VV can burn, ye or you can 
burn, they can burn. 

The Preter Time. 

Sing, J could burn, thou could/t or you could burn, 
he could burn. Plural. We could burn, ye or you could 
burn, they could burn. 


This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe is thus expreſ- 


ſed ; 

Preſent Time. 
Sing. I can be burned, thou e or you can be 
burned, &C. 

Preter Time. 


I could be burned, thou couidſt or you could be burn- 


ed, &c. 

The Manner of a Verd's fi onifying the Liberty 
of a Perſon to do a Thing, or of a H hing to be 
done, is expreſſed by may in the Preſent Time, and 


might in the Time paſt ; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. 

Sing. I may burn, thou mayſt or you may burn, 
he may burn. Plural. V may burn, ye or you may 
burn, they may burn, 12 
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| Paſt Time. 
Sing. {-might-burn, thou mighteſt-or you might 
burn, he might burn. Plural. Je might burn, ye 
or you might burm, they might burn, 
This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe is thus expreſſed ; 


Y Sing. I may be burned, w#ou mayſt or you may be 
= burned, &c. | | 
Preter Time. 


be burned, &c. | 15 

This Manner is called in Latin the Potential or 
Subjunctive Mood. It is called the Potential, be- 
cauſe it denotes the Power of doing: And it is 
called the Subjunctive Mood, becauſe it is ſubjoin- 
ed or added to the firſt Sentence by ſome Cople or 
Tye; as, Peter comes that he may preach, where 
that joins the two Sentences together. 

N. B. Can and may are uſed with relation both 
to the Time preſent and to come; could from can, 
might from may, have a relation both to the Time 
paſt and to come. | 

The Manner of expreſſing the Inclination of the 
Will is done by will and would; and the Neceſſity 
of a Thing to be done, by Hall and. ſbould, and allo 


mußt and ought. | | 
But the Difference between hall and ww, and 
Hould and would is, that /hall and will denote the 
GHFiuture Time abſolute, and /bould and would denote 
the Future Time as conditional. | 
The Manner of the Verbs ſignifying Being, Do- 
ing, or Suffering, without expreſſing either the Per- 
ſon or Thing, that is, does or /uffers, or the Num- 


the Verb; as, 70 be, to burn, to love, to be loved. 
This Manner is called in Latin the Infinitive 
» CHAP. 


Sing. 1 might be burned, thou mighteſt or you-might 


ber, is denoted by ſetting the Prepoſition 20 before 
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CH A P. XVII. 
Of the Verb Active and Neuter. 


A Verb Active, is a Verb that can have after it 
a Noun fignifying the Subject of the Action 
or Impreſſion that the Verb is uſed to denote; as, 
to create the World, to receive a Wound : Or, 

A Verb Active, is a Verb that ſignifies ſo to act, 
as that the Action paſſes over on ſome other T bing: 
As, to read a Book, to beat a Deg, 

A Verb Neuter, i is a Verb that ſignifies the State 
or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Perſon or 
Thing; but then it can have no Noun after it, to 
denote the Subject of Action, 

But then it can have no Noun after it.] That is 
when it denotes Action, the Action does not pass 
upon any other Thing: For we do not fav, 7 
walk a Thing, &c. 

This Verd is alſo called a Verb Abſolute, becauſe 
the Action is terminated in the ſame Perſon or 
Thing; as, Peter grieves, &c. For the Action 
does not paſs upon a Subject different from him 
who acts. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that, 

There are two ſorts of Verbs Neuter : 

I, One ſort that does not ſignify Action, but de- 
notes the Being or State of a Perſon or Thing, 


either in reſpect to its Poſture or Situation; as,“ 


fit, to hang, &c. 


* 14 
* 


2. The other ſort of Verbs Neuter ſignify Ac- 


tion, but in ſuch a Manner that the Action does 
not paſs upon a Subject different from what acts; 
as, fo craul, to creep, to walk, &c. So in this Sen⸗ 


tence, the Worm creeps ; here the Action of creep” 
ing 


<8 
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ing does not paſs upon any other Subject, for we 


do not ſay, to creep @ Thing, but the Action is ter- 


minated in the //orm itlelf. 
The Signification of Verbs Abſolute (or Neuter, 
which ſignify Action) is in a manner Paſſive : And 


therefore Verbs abſolute and Paſſive are frequently 


uſed for each other; as, I am grieved, for I grieve ; 
T am rejoiced, for 1 rejeice ; ; Tam laid, for I lie. 

So the Verb to go, may be expreſſed alſo paſſively 
in the Preſent and Future Tenſes; as, I go, or 1 
am gone, Twill go, 1 will be gone, &c. 

Theſe Verbs following, arrive, come, decay, fall, 
, go, grow, paſs, return, flray, wither, run, &c. 
commonly take the Paſſive Formation, J am, I 
was, tor the Active F ormation, 1 —_ J had, 
as: 

Jam come, thou art come, he is come, we are come, 
ye are come, they are come ; for I have come, thou 
haſt come, &c. So, I was come, thou waſt come, be 


was come, &c. for I had come, thou —_ come, he 
had come, &c. 


Queſtions relating to the Eig Wirtz Chapter. 


Q. What is a Verb Neuter ? 

A. A Verb Neuter, is a Verb which ſignifies the 
state or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Per- 
ſon or Thing; but then it can have no Noun after 
it, to denote the Subject of Action. 

Q. Haro many Sorts of Verbs Neuters are there 

A. Two. One ſort that ſignifies only the Being 
or State of a Thing ; and the other ſort which 
ſignifies Action, but in ſuch-a Manner, that the 
Action does not paſs upon a NG different from 
him mat acts... © 

Q. Are not ſome Pers ) Neuter expreſſed like Verbs 
Paſſive ? 

A Ys. As. 1 grieve, or 1 am grieved, &c. 
2 Mai do you mean by a Verb Tranſi tive ? 
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A. A Verb which fignifies ſo to act, as that the I 
Action paſſes over on ſome other Thing. 5 
Q. What do you mean by a Verb Intranſitive? 
A. A Verb that ſignifies to act, but the Action 
does not paſs on any other Thing. | 
Q. Do Verbs Neuter ever become Tranſitive ? = 
A. Sometimes; as, Mall the Horſe, &c. 8 « 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the ADVERB. 


CL. «un . 


"WY 


INE are now come to ſpeak of thoſe Parts of 
Speech which are by ſome called Particles, 
as it were little Parts of Speech; and it is in the 
right Uſe of theſe, that the Clearneſs and Beauty 
of a good Stile does more particularly confiſt, And 
we ſhall begin with the Adverb. 


Q. What is an Adverb ? ® 

A. An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a Verb, | 
to an Adjective, to a Participle, or another Adverb, Þ EZ 
to denote or mark ſome Circumſtance, ſome 
Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. 9 
 [Foined to a Verb] The Verb ſignifies Being, FM x 
Doing, or Suffering ; the Adverb is joined to it, io u 
ſhow how, or whether or no, or when, or where, FRF 0 
one is, does, or ſuffers As, the Boy paints neatly, | 9 
he writes ill, he writes now, the Book is read there, | 2 
Sc. | | . 1 LT 

[To an Adjective.] As, be is very good, no Man is 
always wiſe, &c. 2 

[To a Participle.] As, 4 Man truly fearing God, 
he is always living well, Sc. 

[To another Adverb.] As, he lives very happily, 
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Q. Is an Adverb joined only to a Verbs? pl 
A. No. For it is alſo joined to Adjectives, Par- | 


ticiples, and to other Adverbs. bi 
 Q. What is the uſe of the Adverb? 1 
A. To denote ſome Quality, Manner, or Cir- A 
cumſtance, which the Word it is put to ſignifies. 3 
1 We ſhall, without troubling the Reader with Wl 


. FX unneceſfary Diviſions, divide the Adverbs into 
= Adverbs of Time, of Place or Situation, of Order or 
= Rank, of Quantity or Number, of Quality, of Man- 
zer, of Affirmation, of Negation or Denying, of 
Doubting, and of Compariſon.  .._ 

= Adverbs of Time refer either to the Time pre- 

x FE ſent, paſt, to come, or to an undetermined Time, 

„ or to a Time not fixed: Thoſe that relate to the 

je Time Preſent are, Now, i.e. at this Time, to Day, 

y i. e. in ths Day. Thoſe that refer to the Time 

d | & paſt, are, Leſterday, i. e. the preceeding Day, or the 
Day before the preſent Day; already, i. e. before this 

= Time, or having been before, or which is now done; 

= beretofore, i.e. before this Time. Thoſe that refer 
to the Time to come, are, to morrow, i. e. the 
= Day follnving this, or the next Day to this Day 
bHbenceforth, i. e. Ve or after this Time; hereafter, 

1. e. after this Time; by ard by, i. e. in ſome Time 

hat is near to this Time. Thoſe that relate to an 

= undetermined Time, when alone, are, often or 

"= oftentimes, i. e. frequently; always, i. e. in all 

Times. When is uſed in aſking a Queſtion, i. e. in 

= what Time; then, i. e. at that Time; ever, i. e. at 

gal Times; never i. e. at no Tim. 

X Aadverbs of Place relate to all Sorts of Place in- 

differently, and ſerve only to mark the Difference 


0d, 3 of the Diſtances and Situation in regard either to 
| the Perſon that ſpeaks, or to the Things that are 
ily, | ſpoken of; as, Mpbere, i. e. in which Place, or in 


what Place? (this Word is uſed in aſking a 
| Queſtion.) Here, i. e. in this Place, there i, e. in 
2. | that 
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But theſe Words relate to Certainty, or Con- 

fidence, that the Thing is ſo or not ſo truly, ſure- 
Y, indeed, verily, &c. 
. Alverbs of Compariſon; thoſe Adverbs which 
do themſelves mark Comparifon, or the Difference 
of Degree in Perſons or Things, are, how, as, 
45 how much more, Leh, left, moſt, very, rather, 
than. 

The Adverbs of Compariſon, more, leſt and maſt, 
are joined to any Adverbs, that are capable of re- 
celving more or leſs, 


Q. MY hat fart of Adverbs are Adverbs in ly? 

A. Adverbs of Quality, or of the Manner ; from 
moſt Adjectives in our Language are formed Ad- 
verbs which end in hy, and theſe for the moſt part 
denote the fame Quality or Manner, as the Ad- 
jectives do, from whence they are derived; as, 
that was nobly done, or that was a noble Deel; 
God's Mercy is infinite, or God is infinitely mercy- 
ful. So from juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, right, con- 
tant, &c. come the Adverbs H, wiſely, pri- 


 dently, bravely, rightly, conſtantly, &c. 


This ſort of Adverbs commonly admit of Com- 
pariſon ; as, happily, more happily, moſt happily. 
There are abundance of Words which are 
bined for Adverbs and are not; and there are 
great numbers of Adjectives that are uſed adverbial- 
ly, or as Adverbs: But theſe, and thofe that are 
formed from them ending in /y, and ſeveral Prepo- 
fitions that are reckoned as Adverds, I -have deſign- 
edly omitted. 


Q. Are not Adverbs ſometimes compared? 
A. Some Adyerbs are allo compared; as, ten, 
ener, oftene/t, &c. 


Adverbs in ꝙ are compared by more and moſt; 
as, wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wilely. CY 
Ome- 


3 
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Sometimes the Article The is uſed in an empha- 
tical manner before the Comparative; as, The leſs 
I ſee him, the better; the more I talk with him, the 
leſs TI like him. „ 

Motion from one Place to another, is commonly 
expreſſed by the Adverbs that end in ther; as, 
hither, to this Place; thither, to that Place. | 

Hither is ſometimes uſed as an Adjective ;, as, 
on the hither ſide of it, in contradiſtinction to the 
other fide, or the 7 fide of it, 

The Adverb is alſo often in the modern Lan- 
guages explained by the Noun and the Prepofition ; 
as, with juſtice, for juſtly ; with wiſdom, for wiſely, 
&c. 


en * 1 1 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Coin undtion. 
Q. 725 is a Conjunction? 
A. A Conjunction is a Part of Speech 


that joins Sentences together, and ſhows the man- 


ner of their Dependence upon one another. 

Q. What is the uſe of the Conjunction? 

A. It is uſed to join Sentence. 

Q. Does it join Words together ? 

A. Strictly ſpeaking it does not: for in this Sen- 
tence, Peter and Paul preaches, preaches is under- 
ſtood in the firſt part of the Sentence ; that is, 


Peter preaches, and Paul preaches, where you ſee 


there are two Sentences joined together by the Cou- 
ple or Conjunction and. en I 

I ſhall divide the Conjunctions into Conjunc- 
tions Copulative; into Disjunctive, or of Diviſion ;; 


into Adverſative or of Oppoſition, and of Excep- 
tion; into Conditional; into Suſpenfive, or of 
3 Doubting 
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Doubting; into Conceſſive; into Declarative; into 
Interrogative into Comparative; into Augmen- 
tative and Diminutive ; into Cauſal, or Cauſative; 
into Illative, or Concluſive; into Conjunctions of 


Time, and of Order; and into Conjunctions of 
Tranſition, 1 


Coijunctians Copulative, 


Are thoſe Words which ſerve to join or couple 
two Propoſitions or Sentences under the ſame At- 
firmation, or under the ſame Negation. And, a5, 
are thoſe which are uſed for the Affirmation; zor, 
or neither, for the Negation. 

There is no Conjunction of ſuch general Uſe as 


and. As, Bread and Cheeſe, Beer and Ale, and yet, 
and therefore, &c. | | 


Conjfundtions Digjunctive, 


Are thoſe Words which do ſerve in ſuch a Man- 
ner for the Connection of Diſcourſe, that they 
mark at the ſame time Diviſion or Diſtinction in 
the ſenſe of the Things ſpoken of: Theſe are, ., 
and whether, either; as, it is one or other. I d 
not know whether it be good or bad. | 

Conjunctions Adverſative ; or, 

Conjunctions of Oppoſition, are thoſe Words 
which are uſed to couple two Sentences, in mark- 
ing the Oppoſition in the ſecond Sentence, with re- 
gard to the firſt. The chief of theſe ate but, the 
others are nevertheleſs, however, &c. 

Conjunctions of Exception or Reſtriction are 
unleſs, but, otherwiſe, &c. as, I will not go une, 
you will go with me. 

Conjunctions Conditional are ſuch as, in con- 
necting one Part of the Diſcourſe to the other, 
ſerve to put between the two Sentences that they 
Join a Condition- or Clauſe without which, that 
which is expreſſed in the principal Sentence ceales 

—_—_ - 
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to have its Effect. Theſe Conjunctions are, /, but 
if, alſo ſave and except; if 8 my be allowed to 
be Conjunctions. 

The Conjunctions Suſpenſive or  Dubitative, 
which ſerve to mark Suſpenſion or Doubting in 
Diſcourſe, are whether, &c. as, I do not know 
whether it be ſo or no. © : 

Conjunctions Conceſſive, or r ſuch as grant the. 
Thing to be ſo, are, although, &c. 

Conjunctions Declarative, are ſuch as are uſed 
to explain the Thing more clearly; as, as, namely, 
to wit, for example, &c. 

As, here are four Elements, namely, or for ex- 
ample, or to wit, Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Hut 
if any one ſhould infiſt that namely is an Adverb; 


for Example, a Prepoſition and a Subſtantive ; 40 


wit, a Prepoſition and a Verb; I ſhall not diſpute 
it, To wit, comes from the Saxon, witan, to 
know. 

Conjunctions Interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed 
in aſking a Queſtion, or the reaſon of a Thing: 
4 are, why, wherefore, &c. as, Why did you 

at 

The Conjunctions not yet mentioned are, for, 
becauſe (i. e. by cauſe, as it was wrote formerly ;) 


that, therefore, Whereas » ſince, likewiſe, thereupon, 


&c. 


Tf any ſhall reckon ſome of theſe Words as Ad- 
verbs, and ſome of the Adverbs as Conjunctions, 


they being often uſed in both Senſes, there wil be 
no great Harm done. | 


F 4 CHAP. 


— 


CH AP. XXI 
Of the PREPOSITIONS. 


T HE Prepoſitions of which we ſhall now treat, 

and the Conjunctions of which we have ſpoke 
already, are, as it were, the Nerves and Ligaments 
of all Diſcourſe ; and we cannct attain to a right 
Knowledge of any Language, without a good 
Underſtanding of theſe two Parts of Speech. 


Q. I hat is a Prepoſition ? 

A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, which 
being added to any other Parts of Speech, ſerves 
to mark or ſignify their State or Reference to each 
other. Or you may take it thus; 


A. A Prepoſition is a Word added to other 
Words, to ſhew the Reſpect or Relation one 


Thing has to another, 
Note, By a Part of Speech is meant a Word, for 


every Word is a Part of our Speech. I uſe the 


Word added; for though the Prepoſition is added 
chieſly to the Noun Subſtantive, yet it is alſo added 
to other Parts of Speech; as for Example, before 
the Pronoun ; as, he came to him, or from me; 
before the Verb; as, to fight, to read, &c. Before 
the Participle, as, after having read : Before the 
Article; as, with the help of a Sword : Before the 
Adverb; as, from hence ; and ſometimes after the 
Word it governs ; as, What did you ſell this for? 
It jerves to mark or fignify the State or Reſe- 


rence to each other : That is, it ſhows what Reſpect. 


or Relation one thing has to another ; as, Peter 
goes over the Bridge, or under it I go to the 
Place, or from it: So as to its State; Jahn dwells at 


the 
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the Market; Charles lives in the College; he lives 
=3 within the City, or without it. 

The Ergliſb Tongue has no Diverſity of Caſes, 
X (which the Greets and Latins eſpecially have) but 
X does all that by the help of Prepoſitions, which 
the Greeks and Latins did partly by Prepoſitions, 


and partly by the Diverfity or Difference of 
I Cates. | 
l. Pall treat of the Prepoſitions in an Alphabetical 
= manner. 
| WE ABOVE. Above chiefly relates to Place, and 


T7 anſwers to below or * as His Chamber is 

above mine. | 

It hath alſo divers other Acceptions. TROY 

1. It denotes being higher in G7 15 Excel- 

ES lency, or any Degrees of Honour, &c. As, Cæſar 

could not abide to have any above him, i. e. in 

| Power, &c. He 15 above him in Learning. 

_ I 2. Hove ſignifies beyond, or more than; as, a- 
bove bis Strength, i. e. beyond. He minded none 

% thoſe above the reſt, i. e. more than the gt. 


n LM AGE" 
£ 


FRE 3: itdenntes more, or longer than: As, he fought 


above to Hours, i. e. more or longer than, &c. 
4. It denotes bee As, oder ond above theſe 
. Folk. there was, &c. i. e. beſides... 

= ABOUT. About relates both to Place and 
Time As, about Noon; about the Held. / 
1. er is uſed to 8 within the Compaſs, 
or in ſome part of; as, They have jet up'a Shop 
about Cheapſide, i. e. in ſome pou or near Cheap- 
3 ap 


= 2. It ſignifies round about: As, They made a: 
n | Hedge about the Ditch, i, e. round about, c. They 
8 72ade a Mount about the Heuſe, i. e. round about, 
ee. 
Corcerning or Note As, He wrote about the 
Circulation 9 the Blood, i. e. concerning, or of, Sc, 
© E's: Nigh,, 
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Nigh, at: As, It was about Night, i. e. nigh, or 
at Night. | | 3 = 
About being put to Words of Meaſure fignifies I 
almoſt, near upon, more or leſs than that Meaſure: [* 
As, about four Fingers long; about five Buſhes, | 

About being put to Verbs, fignifies ready to d, 
or the future Time of Action: As, He is about 11 Fi 

fiebt, i. e. be is ready to fight; he is about 10 depart 
20 morrow, i. e. he will. . 

It denotes alſo the preſent J'ime of Action, and 
imports one's being buſted and employed in the 
doing of any Thing; as, I am about Buſineſs, i. e. 
doing or deſigning it. YE. 

AFTER. After is a Prepoſition which relates 
to Timeand Place. e 
It ſerves to denote Poſteriority of Time, and H- 
feriority of Place or Order, and is put in oppoſition 
lo before. | YN 

T. Poſteriority of -Time, i. e. a being or coming 
after : As, after the Deluge Abraham was born, i. e. 
Abraham came into the World, or his Birth waz 
after the Deluge. After Julius Cæſar our Savicur 
was born, i. e. Our Saviour came into the World 
after the Reign 7 Ceſar. 

2. Inferiority of Place or Order, i. e. a lower 
Degree of Place or Order: As, the Lieutenant 
comes after the Captain: His Place is after th: 
Maſters. Me M1ÞG: . 

But after, when it is put to Verbs, has then re- 
ference only to Time: as, after he arrived. 

There is a particular Senſe of after uſed in Paint: 
ing; as when one ſays, To paint after Raphael: 71 
paint after Titian, i. e. To copy a Picture made by 
Raphael, made by Titian. But we may here render 
after by according to: As allo in the following 

Phraſe, He writes after his Copy, i. e. according 


There 1 
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There are ſeveral other Senſes in which af7er-is 
taken; as, He longs after it, i. e. he wiſhes for it 
with an ardent Deſire. After all, i. e. after having 
well examined all Things; every Thing being well 
conſidered. So likewiſe in, after that, i. e. It 
being ſo. And this Expreſſion is uſed by way of 
Connection to Diſcourſe. 

AGAINST. Againſt hath two orice Signi- 
fications very different from one another. In one 
it is uſed to denote Oppoſition, Contrariety; in the 
other Situation of Place. | 
And each of theſe two Significations has alſo two 
N uſes from one another. 

In the firſt Acception, again/? ſometimes 
78 to denote a direct Oppoſition, by which one 


1. deſigns to fight, to attack, to deſtroy a Perſon or 
tion Y Thing: As, To march againſt the Enemy. To con- 
“Dire againſt the Queen. To ſbeak againſt Religion. 
ng : 2 | So likewiſe, to ſpeak for or againſt, where for 
ie. and again}t are Prepoſitions, Thing or Peron being 
was „ underſtood. 

ur Againſt, 406. as it relates to Place, ſignifies, 
od Firſt, Over-againſt ; as, His Houſe is againſt 


mine. He lodges againſt the Church, [was Placed 
wer againſt Him. 
nt Secondly, It denotes Contiguity, or joining to; 
te PR as in the following Inſtances, To faſten a Zhong | 
= againſt tbe Yall: . run np the Wall againſt our 
re- Ji Houſe. 
I It ſignifies alſo as much as from ; as, To defend 


int. the Myrile againſt the Cold, i. e. from the Cold. 

7 | For. As, He prepares a Dinner againſt to more 
eby g 70%, i. e. for, &c. 

nder 1 Laſily, againſt joined with over, i. e. oer- againſi. 
ing is only uſed when Reference is made to the op- 
ding FY polite Poſition of ſome Thing, Perſon, or Place; 


ces, That 7 was 8 over againſt 4 6 
here 1 F 6 ä ther. 


SON. 


i. e. near The Door. 
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ther, Over. againſt that Place. He ſtood over 
againſt him. 


AMONG, or AMONGST. Signifies as much 
as between or berwixt ; but there is a Diſtinction to 
be obſerved in the uſe of them. Between or be- 
Noi xt properly ſignifies between two; and there- 
fore when we ſpeak of more than two Perſons or 
Things, it is better to uſe among. Though I con- 
feſs betꝛbeen or betwixt is ſometimes uſed when the 
Diſcourſe js of more than two; but it is an impro- 
per way of ſpeaking. 


AT. At denotes Nearneſs to a Thing or Place; 
alſo, Time, Price, the Inſtrument, Cauſe, Manner, 
&c. and fignifies as much as, 


; In. As, at School, at Church, at London, i. e. 
in the School, &c. It lies at the Bottom, i. e. in 
the Bottom. At the Beginning, i. e. in the Be- 


ginning. 

About. As, at. Sun ſet. At Break of Day, i. e. 
about Sun-/et, Kc. 

Near or cloſe by. As, He watches at he Dorr, 


For. He feld it at a great Rate, i. e. for a great, 


&c. What do you ſell it at? i. e. For what do you 
fell it? 


With. As, He plays at Bowls, i. e. with Bowls. 

ane to. As, at his Pleaſure, i. e. accor- 
ding to his Pleaſure. © 

- On, or Upon. As, Shore is excellent at the 
Trumpet, and at the Lute, i. e. on, &c, Lully is 


a at the Hautboy, i. e. on, &c, 


t is uted alſo to. denote all ſorts of Buſineſs or 


Action: As, Ta be at Study. To be at Dinner. To 


beat writing, i. e. He ſtudies. He dines. He writes, 


QC... 
BEFORE. Before is uſed to denote Priority of 
Time, Order, Rank, OE, &c. by 
1. It 
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1 I. It denotes Priority of Time: As, Before the 
Creation of the World. Before the Birth of Chriſt. 
* 2, Itdenotes Priority of Order: As, the Captain 0 
marches before the Soldiers. The Hor/e goes before 1 
the Cart. 1 
3. It is uſed to mark the Setting or Placing of a i 
| Perſon or Thing; and when thus uſed, it does like- 3 il 
3 wile denote nearneſs ; as, put it before the Fire, 1 
7 i.e. over-againſt, or near; he laid down the Child bp | 
before St. Paul's Church, i. e. over againſt, or 1 
near. fo 
It is uſed by way of Compariſon, and denotes Pre- 
ference of any Kind: As, he values Gold before 
Learning, i. e. more than, &c. And in this Senſe 
it ſignifies, as much as "4 
E Beyond. As, In many Arts before all, and in 
VE Rhetoric behind none; before all, i. e. beyond all.“ 
It fignifies allo ſometimes. $9) 
toe Rather or Sooner. As, I wil! da any Thing be- 
= fore I will comply, i. e. rather or ſooner. ball 
= want Voice before 1 ſhall want Words, i. e. ſconer, 
e. | 
1 BEHIND. Behind is a Prepoſition relating to 
Place, and is uſed to mark the Situation that is di- 
= rectly oppoſite to that which is expreſſed by before. 
As, behind the Door, behind your Houſe. 2 
F It is uſed likewiſe when we diſcourſe of Things 
that have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any Face or Fore- 
= part; as, he hides himſelf behind the Tree, He lies 
behind % By. | 
It is uſed alſo in a figurative Manner, when we 
ſpeak of a Perſon that excells others in any Thing; 
as, In that Part of Learning he leaves all ot hem far 
behind in, i. c. he excels all others. 
BENEATH, er BELOW. Beneath or below 
is gencrally uſed in reſpect to Place or Situation, 148 
et. | and 14 
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and anſwers to above : As, beneath the Firma- 
ment. 
It is uſed alſo to denote the being inferiour, or 
leſs than another in any Kind. As, He is beneath 
him in Honour, i. e. not ſo honourable, He is be- 
neath, or below him in Birth, i. e. not ſo well born 
er deſcended, | © | 
This is a particular Phraſe. It is beneath, + | 
below him to do ſo and ſo, i. e. He would ſcorn, 
KC. LN. + 5 
BETWEEN. Between or betwixt relates to 
Time and Place, and is ſpoken of two Terms or 
Words, in which the Space of Time or Place, of 
which we ſpeak, is included; as, Between e 
Promiſe made to Abraham, and the coming of the | - 
Meſſias; ji. e. the Space of Time which was from 
the Time when the Promiſe was made to Abraham, 
and to the Time of the coming of our Saviour. 
Between Heaven and the Earth, i. e. the Space that 
is between the Places Heaven and Earth. 


3 
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1. And in theſe Phraſes, Between or betiix t 
Hope and Fear : Between the Father and Son- Be- 
tween you and me: There are always two Terms 


conſidered, as being equally diſtant from the Sub- | 
ject of which we ſpeak. As for Inſtance, in the firſt I 
Sentence, The Man is between Hope and Fear, i... | 
The Maa is as diſtant, or far from Hope, as he is 


from Fear ; or, he has as much Hope as he has Bt 
Fear, 5 464} 1 
2. It ſignifies as much as in the middle, or there- 7 
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abuts ;.as, The River ran between the two Fields, 
i. e. in the Middle, &c. He fat at Dinner, be- = 
tween or betwixt them, i. e. in the Middle f them, 
2 1 
23. It ſerves tp denote Society or Union As, there 

was a Conference between them. There is à great 

Friendſbip between him and me, 


Kod 
5 os 
* 


4. It 


= to the farther fide of which any Thing is or goes. 
int As, beyond the Mountain, beyond Cheapſide. | 


aʒs, He goes beyond all in Fuftice, i. e. he excells 
1 all, &c. It pleaſes him beyond Imagination, i. e. 
3 It exceeds your Imagination ta think how it pleaſes 


Mm _. OR 


#2 | The Reward was greater than he deſerved. 


* 
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4. It denotes Participation or Sharing : As, The 
Grey is between the White and the Black, i, e. The 
grey Colour partakes of part of the white, and part 
of the black Colour. 311 HH 

5. It denotes Privacy ; as, That was done be- 

tween them both, i. e. algae or that no Perſon 
| joined with them, in doing a Thing. 7 


BEYOND. Beyond relates chiefly to Place, or 


It is uſed alſo to denote any ſort of Exceſs, 
# either good or bad, and is applied to any Aforal 
LB Things; or Things relating to the Manners of Men: 


him. He rewarded him beyond his Merits, i. e. 


It ſignifies Superiority in any Thing; as, He went 
beyond all in Valour, in Strength, i. e. he excelled 
them, &c. | Ne 
Beyond ſignifies alſo as much as, over; as, He is 
gone beyond Sea, or over Sea. N 

It ſignifies alſo on the other fide, and anſwers to 

Behither, or on this ſide.] Behither is uſed to 
_ denote a Place that is near, as beyond denotes that 
which is more diſtant or farther off: As, The Par- 
lour lies behither or on this fide he Kitchen, The 
Army lies behither, or on this ſide the River. 


BY. By denotes the Ehicient Cauſe of a Thing 
or Action; (or the Cauſe by which a Thing is per- 

formed or done) the Motive which makes one do 
a Thing, and the Meaus which contribute to that 
end: As, He was ſlain by his Enemy, but was: 


wounded firſt by his own Fear, then by his Enemy's 
& wor d. | | 


1. II 
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I. It denotes the Efficient Cauſe of a Thing or 
Action; j as, All Things were created by the Werd 12 

2. It denotes the Motive which makes one do a 
Thing; as, She is hurried on by her Paſſion. 

3. It is uſed to denote the Means by which one 
uſes to do a Thing, or which contributes any way 
to the doing of it; as, He ſatisfies all the World 
by his Conduct. He received the Letter by the Pope. 

He perſuades by His Reaſons, It ſignifies alſo as 
much as 

In. — As by 5 by N ght, i. e. In the Day- 
time, &c. 

35 As, by Cheapfi de, l. e. through Cheap- 

2. 

Beſides. As, by the Mart, Beſides, &c. 

At. As, To come by, i. e. to obtain, or come at. 
There are abundance of other Acceptions, but 
we muſt not enlarge. 

Befide. ] Befide (i. e. by the Side ) denotes Near- 
neſs, and ſignifies as much as 

By, or nigh to. As, He /ate beſide the River, 

j. e. by or nigh to the River, Lay my Bones beſide 
his Bones, i. e. nigh to, Sc. | 

It denotes Erring or Wandering. As, He ſhoots 45 
beſide the Mark, 1. e. from, &c. He is beſide him- 

felf, i. e. mad. = 

Except, fave, or but. As, No body thinks 2 E 
beſide myſe!f, i. e. except, but, c. 1 

But its chief uſe is co denote n or | 
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Addition; as, 


More, more than, over and above; as There 
were many Things beſides theſe, 1. e. more than, &c.. 1 

FOR. The Prepoſition for has a great many, 
Significations ; and denotes chiefly for what. Pur- 1 
poſe, End, or Uſe, or for whoſe Benefit or Damage 1 
any Thing i is done; as Chriſt died tor us, He got | 
a Dinner for Peter. 


1. F. or * 3 


% 
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1. r, ſerves to denote the £xd or Object which 

one propoſes in any Action; as, To fight for the 
Public“ Good. | 

2. It ſerves to mark the Motive, the Cauſe, the 
Subject of any Action, and may be rendered by, in 
conſideration of ; as, God hath done all things for 
his own Glory, He does all things for the love of 
Virtue. I will write the Book for your ſake. 

3. It is uſed to mark the U/ for which a Thing 
is done; as, Chelſea Hoſpital was built for diſabled 
Soldiers. He has the Beef tor his Dinner. 

4. It is uſed likewiſe to denote Profit, Advan- 
tage, Intereſt, and may be rendered by, in favour 
of ; as, the Lawyer pleads for his Client. I do it 
for your Intereſt, I wrote for your Satisfaction. 

5. Itis uſed to denote for what a Thing is proper 
or not; as, 4 good Horſe for the Chariot. It is 
fit for a Cabinet, It is a good Remedy for the Fever. 
In which laſt example, to cure is to be underſtood; 
=X and fo likewiſe in all ſuch ſort of Phraſes; for for 
is never uſed to ſignify again/?, wherefore ſome 
Verb is always to be underſtoed. - For, | 

6. This Prepoſition is uſed to denote Agreement, 
or Help, in Oppoſition to againſt ; as, Peter is for 
me, John is againſt me. The Soldier fights for 
be Kang. : HEL ETC 

7. It is uſed to denote the Convenience or Incon- 
' wenience of a Thing; as, The Coat is too big for 
bin. The Houſe is too little for him. He is big 
enough for his Age. Under this Head we may 
reduce the Phraſe, It is well Sir for you. 

8. It is uſed to denote Exchange, or Trucking, 
Recompence, Retribution, or Requital, and Payment; 
as, He changed Silk for Lace. He gave a Diamond 
for the Cryſtal. He rewarded him for his good Ser- 
= ves. To render Evil for Evil. He gave him Money 
for the Book, Hither we may like wiſe refer theſe 
FF Phraſes, Eye for Eye, Fault for Fault. | 
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9. It is uſed to denote, inſtead of, in the Place 
of ; as, 1 will grind for him, i. e. in his flead. I 
will watch for you, i. e. in your Place. Sometimes it 
ſerves to denote a Miſtake ; as, He ſpeaks one Mord 
for another : To take one Perſon. for another : And in 
this Senſe we are to take this Phraſe, Mom do you 
tate me for? When a Man ſuppoſes all that Reſpect 
is not paid him which he counts his due. | 


10. It is uſed to denote the Diſtribution of Things 


by Proportion to ſeveral Perſons ; as, He ſets down 
twelve Acres for every Man. | 

11. It denotes the Condition of Perſons, Things, 
and Times : He was taxed enough for his Eſtate, i. e. 
conſidering his Efate. He was a learned Man for 
thoſe Times, i. e. conſidering thoſe Times. 


12. It likewiſe is uſed to denote in the Duality 


J; as He had him for a Tutor. He hired him for 
a Coachman, He ſuborned him for a Witneſs. 

It ſignifies likewiſe as much as becau/e of, or by 
Reaſon of. As, to puniſh a Man for his Crimes, 
i. e. becauſe of, &c, To impriſon him for Debt, i. e. 
becauſe of, c. He could not walk faſter for Age, 
i, e. by reaſon, or becauſe of, 8c. 

It ſignifies as, or to be. As, He was ſent for a 
Pledee, i. e. as, or to be a Pledge. . 

During. As, He was choſen for Life, i. e. du- 
ring Life. | 

This Prepoſition is often uſed to denote the Fu. 
ture Time, or Time to come, as in the foregoing 
Example. | 4 

Concerning, about, as to; as for me, i. e. con- 
cerning me. | 

Notwithſtanding. As, after having ſpoke of 


the Faults of a Man, we add, for all that, he is an 


haneſt Man, i. e. notwith/tanding all that, &c. 


FROM. From ſignifies Motion from a Place, and 
then it is put in oppoſition to To ; as, He goes from 
London to York, he goes from School. 
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1. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of Time. 
As, from the Creation of the World, From his 
Birth. 0) nes ets 

2. It denotes the Original of Things. As, Ut 

grew ſo big from a _ Seed. He is deſcended 
Stuarts. ES 

3. It denotes the Order of a Thing, As, from 
Head. to Foot, From firſt to laft. 

And in theſe three laſt Senſes it is put before 
Adverbs. As, From thence, i. e. from that Place. 
From hence, i. e. from this Place. From hence- 
forth, i. e. from this Time, or at all Times after this, 

4. It fignifies OF. As, He took me from the 
Ground, i. e. & the Ground, 


IN or INTO. In ſerves chiefly to denote of 
mark, Time, Place, the Manner of Being, of Think- 


ing, and of Acting, or Doing, the Motive which 


cauſes one to act, and the Means we uſe to act by, 


In relates to Reſt, Into to Motion. As, Peter 
lives in the Houſe ; not into, &c, But Peter goes 
into the Cellar. 5 | . 
I. It relates to Time; as, In the Summer, in 
the ren £00 37 0G A LET 
2, It relates to Place; as, In the City, in the 
Country, 15 
23. It is uſed to denote or mark the different 
Poſtures and Diſpoſitions of the Body, and the di- 
verſe Manners of Exiſtence or Being, either of 


Perſons or Things, with relation either to Art or 


Nature; as, Ta be in a ſuppliant Poſture. To be in 
good Health. An Army in Battle Array. He is in 
his Shirt, Heis in a Robe of State. 

4. It ſerves likewiſe to denote the different Cir- 


cumſtances of a Perſon's Fortune and Affairs; as, 


To be in Favour. To be rich in Land, in ready 
Money, To be in War, To have his Affairs in a 
good Condition, $11 | 


5 l. 
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5. It ſerves alſo to expreſs the different Manners 
of Being, with relation to the Paſſions and Affec- 
tions of the Soul, to the Thoughts and Operations 
of the Mind; as, To be in Fear. To be in Doubt. 
To put him into good Humour. To take it in gud 
part. His Memory is in Eſteem. 

6. It denotes alſo the Motive and Object? as, He 
did it in Revenge; he works in Hope. 

7. It fignifies as much as among ; as, The Wicked 
has not God in all his Thoughts, i. e. _—_ all hi; 
Thoughts, 

8. It denotes the Changes of a Perſon or Thing, 
whether it be into better or worſe ; as, 7, hey turn 


Braſs into Gold, Narciſſus was changed into 4 


Flower, &c. 


9. In ſignifies ſometimes 1 or into; as, He 
ran the, Potter in my Face, He put in his Mouth. 


OF. Of anſwers to the Genitive Caſe of the 


Latins, and admits of the fame Variety of Signi- 


fication with it, whether it be put after ä 


tives, Adjectives, or Verbs. 


1. It ſignifies the Author of a Thing; as The 


Works of Cicero, i. e. the Works which Cicera 
Wrote. 

2. It ſignifies the Pqſſeſſor, or Owner of a Thing; 
as, The Palace of the King. 

As it ſignifies all ſort of Relation or Reſpect 
| thit the latter Subſtantive has to the former, ſo it 
ſignifies natural relation; as, The Son of the Earl, 
or the Earl's Son. 

4. It ſignifies the Subject; as, A Cup of Water, 
a Liars of Bread. 

5. It ſignifies the Olject; as 4 Treatiſe of Phy- 
fuck, i. e. concerning Phy ich. He writes of the 
Mathematichs. 

6. It fignifies the Matter of which a Thing is 
made; as, A Cup of Gold, a Building of Marbie, 


LE 


2 


. 
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i. e. A Cup made of Gold, a Building made of 
Marb# ; which Phraſe may be turned into an 
AdjeQtive ; as, 4 Golden Cup, a Marble Building. 

It is uſed to ſignify the Means or Cauſe z ae, 
To die of Hunger, to die of à Conſumption. -* 


8. It is uſed to mark or denote the Quality of a 
Perſon or Thing ; as, A Man of Honour, an Affair 


of [mportance. 


9. It ſometimes denotes an Active Senſe ; as, The 
Providence of God, i. e. the Providence by which 
God takes care of all Things, Sometimes it denotes 


a Paſſive Senſe ; as, The Fear of God, i. e. by which 
he is feared. Sometimes it ſerves to denote both 
theſe Senſes; as, The Love of God, i. e. the Love 


with which God loves his own People, or, the Love 
with which good Men love God. 
10. It is ſometimes only a Note of Explication or 


Specification; as, The City of London, the City of 


Nome. 
Laſtly, It ſignifies as much as among; as, of 


| four Daughters three were blind, i. e. among four 
Daughters. 


From. 
Ec. 
But ſometimes we expreſs of, eſpecially when it 
fignifies Polleſſion, by the Genitive Caſe 3 as, The 
King' Palace, i. e. the Palace of the King ; ; Peter's 


As, South of Londen, i. e. South from, 


 #Torſe, i. e. the Horſe of Peter. 


OFF, Off ſignifies Soha or D ihance'; as, 
* put off his Cloaths. He flood off from the 
Ire. | | 


WO denotes Delay „ Pars me off, i. e 
delays. 


2. Of and On being joined together denote 


Inconſtancy or Unſeitledneſs ; as, He is off and on 


with me, i. e. He ſometimes agrees, and Sometimes 
will not. 
ON, 
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ON or UPON. On or Upon relates both to 
Time and Place ; as, on or 908 that Day. On or 
u upon the Tabl. 


1. When on or upon relates. to Place it has di- 
verſe Uſes, where it is employed in a Senſe more 
.or leſs proper, but it every. where denotes the Su- 
periority of the Situation [that is, being uppermoſt 
or over] of Perſons or Things in reſpect to one 
another; as, To put the Fiſh on or upon the Table, 
20 lie on or upon the Bed. To put his Hat on or 
upon his Head. A Bridge on or upon the Thames, 

2. And in alluſion to this Acceptation, it is uſed 
in ſpeaking of the Impoſition or raiſing of "Taxes, 
Contributions, Sc. And then it ſerves to denote 
either the Perſons of whom the Taxes are demand- 
ed, or the Funds from whence the Taxes are raiſed; | 
as, He laid Contributions on or upon all the Enemies 

Country, It is paid out of the Tax ou Malt, and 
upon Coals, Candles, &c. F 

3. In ſpeaking of Buſineſs it is uſed to denote = 
what we are doing, and the Matter or Subject of 
our Converſation, . Deliberation, or | Application; 
as, To difpute on or upon the Subject of, xc. To 
deliberate on or upon ſuch a Propoſition, To make 
Notes om or upon ſucb an Author. 
4. It ſerves alſo to denote the Cauſe or Occaſion 
of doing any Thing; as, Upon the News of Fer 
Arrival he preſently departed. On er upon he 

Advice of the Approach of the Enemy they fled. 

5. It ſerves to denote by the Virtue or Confide- 
ration of what a Perſon ſays, does, or defigns 
any Thing; as, On or upon zho/e Hopes we married. 

He ventured, relying upon the public Faith, i. e. H 
virtue of, in conſideration of, &. 4 
6. It ſeryes alſo to denote the Terms Which one 
makes uſe of to affurm any Thing; as, Iproteſt on 
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er upon my Honour, On or upon my Conſcience, 
To fuwvear on or upon the Goſpels. 

On or upon does alſo ſignify 

Concerning ; as, He has agreed on that Matter, 
i. e. concerning, &c. led in e 

Alſo after : And denotes the Reiteration or Re- 
peating of ſomething already done or ſpoken: ;- as, 
He thanks me with Letter upon Letter. Fe repeats 


Line upon Line, and Precept upon Precept. 


When it is added to Verbs, it fignifies as much 


as forward or Continuation; as, To go on, i. e. to 


go forward, &c. 
to put off, 


OUT, or OUT OF. Out or out of refers to 


and anſwers to . as, To put on, 


the Matter, Place, Time, Number, or Multitude 


from whence any Perſon or Thing comes, goes, 1s 
ſought, fetcht, taken, &c. As, He took it out of 
the Fire. He came out of the Church, 


It denotes the Reaſon or Cauſe of a Thing; as, 
She did it out of Spite, i. e. by reaſon of Spite. 
It ſignifies Diſtance ; as, Go out of my Sight, i. e. 
from my Sight. a | 3 
It ſignifies not within the Reach of ; as, Out of 


Gun: ſbot, i. e. not Within the Reach of, &c. 


Out of 
Out of Heart, i. e. Not 


It fignifies Not in; as, Out of Date, 
Place. Out of Faſhion, 
in Date, &c. 


OVER. Over refers to the Height of Place, 
above which any Thing is ſaid to be, or to be done; 
as, A black Shower hangs over his Head, He bolds 
the Sword over her Head. | | 


It refers to the Diſtance of Place, beyond or croſs 
oroverthwart which any Thing moveth or is made 
to move; as, He goes over Sea, i. e. beyond or 
croſs, &c. 9 
Over 
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Over denotes Exceſs ; as, It comes by over much 


Eaſe, i. e. too much, &c. No body is over happy, 
i. e. too, c. 


It fignifies above; as, 1? 15 not two Sogn: over, 


1. e. above, c. 

It ſignifies zhrough ; as, He is en all over the 
World. i. e. through the whole, &c. 

It fignifies Power or Authority ; 3 as, The Captain 
i over 5 _—_— i. e. above in inne or 


Dignity. N e #4: 
a Beſt ſdes; as, . gave me for over, i. e. beſides, 
Oc. 


Being put after Verbs it f gnifies to wit or leave 
of; as, He gives over, i. e. he defiſts, Ec. 


THOROUGH or THROUGH. Thorough or 
through, ſerves to mark the efficient Cauſe (or the 

Cauſe that brings a Thing to pals) of a Thing or Ac- 
tion, the Motive of doing a Thing, and the Means 
that conduce thereto. 


1. The efficient Cauſe ; as, Nathing is done but 
through the Permiſſion of God, The World was cre- 
ated through the Power of God, i. e. by. 

2. The Motive; as, She does it through Envy. 

3. Thorough or through relates likewiſe to Place, 
and is uſed to denote Preſence and Movement into 
Place ; as alſo the Medium or Middle of Place ; as, 
The Power of God is ſeen throughout the World. He 
ran him through the Body. The Beams of the 
Sun paſs from Heaven through the Air to the 
Earth. 

Quite through, i. e. through both Sides. 


TILL or UNTILL. *Till or untill relates only 
to Time; as, He ftaid till four a Clock.” 


Till ſignifies before ; ; as, They did not dare to 
begin the War, till the Ambaſladors were come 
back from Rome, i. e. before. 
. | | | t 
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It denotes Delay; as, He hath born gently with 
me till or until now. 5 | 


TO. To (or unto, which is not ſo much uſed 
as formerly) ſigniſies, 


1. Motion to a Place; as, 1 £0 to Rome, to 


4 

| France, c. 

1 2. Relation; as, Good to his Friends. Favour- 

I able to the Church, I give Money to Peter. Like 
to me, 

„ 23. It likewiſe denotes the Uſe for which a 

7 Thing is deſigned ; as, a Mill to grind Coffee. A 
Ve  Baſon to waſh Hands. 

4. It denotes the Capacity, Aptitude, and preſent 
or | - Difoofition ; as, A Man qualified to undertake any 
te | Typing. It is eaſy to do. Wine fit to drink. 

c Ht denotes allo: De/gn, or Inient; as, To invite 

ins to Dinner, To have ſomewbat to doc Tt likewiſe 

_ | X fignihes as much as, „ 

uy In. As, To Day, i. e. In this a To. marrow, 
SY i. e. In the next Day, © 

For. He did it to the End, i. e. for the End. 

Y Fe gave her 500 Pound to her Dehn. i. e. for, 
oy or to be her Portion. 

I Before. As, He made an Oration to the Dis, 

i. e. before he Queen. 3 comments bim to his 

Face, i. e. before his, Sc. 
w7 About, Of, Concerning. As, 7 22 that I 


WM eat to that one Part LE Honeſty, 1 e. about, of, 
8. 
Towards. As, Your Kindneſs to me is Zreat, i 2 
towards me, &c. | 
Until. As, The Parliament is prorogued to M- 
vember, i. e. Until Non SC. And here it 
denotes Delay. 
In Compariſon of. As, Hei ts big to me, i. e. 
In cane n of me. 2 4 thinks them Clotuns to 


Lum, 
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him, i. e. In Compariſon of him, and ſometimes it 
ſignifies, 

May or Can. As, I have none to comfort me, i. e. 
zoho may, can, or will comfort me. | 

Lojily, This Prepofition being put before our 
Verbs, anſwers to the Infini:ive Mood of the Latins, 
as, to fight, pugnare, to teach, docere : Where we 
may. farther obſer ve, that to "fight is as much as 
fighting ; ſo, to teach, teaching; as, I love to fight, 
to teach, i. e. I love fighting, teaching. 

This Prepoſition is frequently left out both in 
ſpeaking and writing; as when we fay, Ate me, 


give me, tell me, near me, &c. In all which Places 


me is put for to me. 

To is ordinarily left out after Verbs of one Syllable 
that imply a Relation, whether of Acquiſition or 
Motion, eſpecially before-the perſonal Pronouns, 
when the Nouns or Pronouns immediately follow 
the Verbs; as, Give me the Cup. Send me my Bool. 
Bring me your Sword, And allo after the helping 
Verbs can, let, mm And likewiſe before the In- 
finitive Mood. 


T OWARD.. Road or torte b has inden the 
ſame Signification as Tard, and is uſed to denote 
both Time and Place, though i it does more * 
refer to Place than to Time. 


1. It is uſed to denote Time, but without any 


preciſe fixing of. it ; 5 as, Towards the Spring, to- 6 | 


'wards Noon, towards the End of Winter. 

2. But it gives you a more preciſe and exact 
Diſtinction, when it is applied to Place; as, Th: 
Troops march towards the Rhine, To have his Eyes 
turned towards Heaven. . 

From Ward (ſee Ward, )e comes hither-ward, 
up- ward, dawn-ward, fore-ward, back-ward. 


UNDER. Under is a Prepofition that refers 
both to Place and Time. : 
ut 
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N But as it relates to Time, it is ordinarily reſtrain- 
ed to the marking the Time of a Reign or Govern- 
ment; as, Under the Reign of Queen Anne, Under 
= he Government of Auguſtus Chriſt was born; and i 
by Abbreviation, or for ſhortneſs ſake, we fay, 1 
XZ Under Queen Anne. Under Augu/ius. And we 1 
*X uſe it in the ſame Acceptation or Senſe in ſpeak- 4 
ing of the Time of the Birth of any fortunate 9 
Perſon, as, He was born under a happy Planet, un- 1 
der a favourable Conſtellation, i. e. a happy Planet, 
z. favourable Conſtellation ruled at his Birth. i 
9 . Under, as it relates to Place, dendtes being lower 

in Situation or Place; as, Every Thing that is un- 
der Heaven, or under the Earth, 


ble 4 And it is in Alluſion to this Acceptation, when 
1 Of * ve ſay, He retired under the Cannon of ſuch a Place: 
ns 1 To put a Thing under Lock and Key. 
oy 3 4 It þznifies privately or ſecretly ; as, To o do a Thing 
%. under Hard, i. e. privately. 
Ing 1 = Lower, as, under Lip, under Side, i. e. lower. 
In- WARD. Ward is a Prepoſition that is always 
F ſet behind another Word, and denotes the Ten- 
the dency of Perſons or Things to one another; as, 
80e 1 Heaven ward, 1. e. to Heaven, or toward Heaven. þ 
rally | Mard comes from the Saxon Meard. The 1; 
= Saxons ſay E aſtweard, Weſtweard, as we do Haft- 4 
any 3 Ws Weſtward, i. e. towards the Eaſt, &c. 1 
0. Of this Word and the Prepoſition % is com- 1 
. I {pounded the Prepoſition toward. | is 
1128 WITH. VM̃ith is uſed to denote Conjundion, 14 
| The 8 Union, Mixture, Society, Accompanying, Means, 1 
Eye gland, Manner, &. 
3 1. It ſerves to denote Conjunction, Union; Ee 
ward, i Friends with all the World. 
. q | 2, It denotes Mixture: To put a little Venegar 
wich a great deal of C, 
G 2 3. It 


>. 
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3. It denotes Society, or Accompanying ; as, mt 


To eat with his Friends. To go with him. 

4. It is uſed to mark the Means; as, With 2h; 
Grace of God. With the Help of his Friend, He 
purges himſelf with Buckthorn, 

It marks the manner of Being or Doing; as, 
To ſpeak with Eloguence. To anſwer with Stweetne);, 
with Haughtineſs, &c. 

6. The Inſtrument; as, He killed * with the 
Sword. 

7. Oppoſition or Againſt; as, The Duke i 
lariborough fights with the F. rench, i. e. againſt, 
&c, | 


WITHIN. Mithin is a Prepoſition referring 
both to Time and Place, 


I. When within refers to Place, it ſerves to de- 
note, that the Perſon or Thing of which we ſpeak 
is contained or comprehended in that Place; as, 
Peter is within the Houſe, He walks within th: 
Garden. 

2. When it refers to Time, it Coven to fx 
and determine the Space of Time, with reſpect 
to the Thing that is doing; as, He will go within 


three Days. It will be finiſhed within tuo Hours. 


WITHOUT. #%thout is put in Oppoſition 
to within ; as, He is not WH the Bae, for he i. 
without Doors. 


It denotes what they call Privation or Excluſion. | 


It is uſed to denote Privation, that is, in ſpeak- 
ing of a Good or Advantage we have not; as, 1 


1 thing can be without the Grace of God. He paſſes Þ 
the Night without Sleep, i. e. not having an, 


Ne. 
Excluſion, or being exempt or free from; as, 
i ſpoke without Paſſ jon, i. e. free from, &c. 
Ichi 
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Without fignifies not with ; as, He did it without 
= the Authority of Parliament, i. e. not with, &c. 
he PE without 72/:ng, i. e. not with, &c. 
le 1 It fignifies void of; as, He is without Wiſdom, 
i. e. void /, & c. He is without Riches, i. e. void 
as, , gf; &c. | 
It fignifies anleſß, or except ; as, He will not come 
without being /ent for, i, e. unleſs or except, &c. 


th for, without he be ſent for, is not good Engh/h. 
FX it ſignifies Shdes; as, There were two Hundred 
without he Boys, i. e. beſides, or not counting 
nt, the Boys. | ID BE ks 
As tothe Words, touching, concerning, according 
in == 7, belonging to, during, &c. theſe are rather Par- 
ticiples than Prepoſitions, | 
2. bat do's above relate to? 
de- A. Above relates to place, and anſwers to below 
denk or beneath, &c. And ſo you may repeat the Queſ- 
a tion relating to the reſt of the Prepoſitions. 
\ tie WY | | f 


” 


) fix 
ſpect vi 
urs, FE Of the Prepoſitions uſed in Compoſition. 


in: = Q 11/4 Hat is a compounded Nord? | 

a = A. A Compounded Word is, when 

= two more Words go to the making up of one. 

ufion. I Words in Engliſb are compounded, either with 
peak -a Prepofition, or with ſome other Part of Speech. 
15, fl. The Prepoſitions are of two forts, Separable 
- paſſe: and Inſeparable; the Separable Prepoſitions are 
an, ſuch as may be uſed alone, the Inſeparable are ſuch 


CHAP. XXII. 


| Jas are not uſed in Engli/h unleſs in Compoſition. 
n 4% N But we ſhall conſider the chief Senſes of the 


5c, WE Prepoſitions in an Alphabetical Order. We ſhall 
begin with the Eugliſb Prepoſitions, then we ſhall. 


Vithut 


G3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak of thoſe that are Latin, and laſtly of thoſe 
that are Greet. | 

A, is uſed for on or in; as, afoot, aſtore, for 
on Put, on Shore; abed, adays, amghts, for in 


Bed, Ty the Days, &c. T his @ is alſo oftentimes 


redundant or ſuperfluous, at the Beginning of a 
great many Words; as in abide for bide, ariſe for 
riſe, awake for wate, above, abroad, &c. 

Be is often redundant or of no Signification at 
the Beginning of a great many Words; as bemoar, 
&c. But it ſometimes is ſignificant, and ſignifies 
about; as in beſprinkle, i. e. to ſprinkle about; to 
bettir, 1, e. to ſtir about; to be/mear, to bedatob, 
to bethink, i. e. to have his Thoughts about him, 
Sc. To beſiege, &c. It ſignifies by or mgh ; as, 
beide, i. e. by or nigh the Side. It ſigniſies 12; 
as betimes, i. e. in Time, or early. It ſignifies for 
or before ; as, to beſpeah, i. e. to ſpeak for, &c. 

For ſignißes Negation or Privation, i. e. it de- 
nies or deprives; as in zo forbid, i. e. bid it not to 
be done; to for/ake, i. e. not to ſeek it any more; 
to forgive, i. e. not to give or reckon it to one, 
Oc. to forfwear, i. e. to ſwear the Thing not to 
be that is ſo, &c. | 

Fire, ſignifies as much as before; as, to foreſee, 
to ſee before it comes to paſs; 10 forebode, to tell 
or ſay before it happens. 

Mis, is always uſed in a bad Senſe, it denotes 
Defect or Errour ; as, Mifſdeed, 1. e. an ill Deed, 
or not done right; fo from rake, to miſtake, to 
take it wrong, or otherwiſe than it is; ſo to l, 
to miſimploy, to miſapply, &c. 

Over, ſignifies Eminency or Superiority; as, 7! 
over-come, to over-ſee, to over-rule: It denotes 
alſo Exceſs; as, over-haſty, i. e. too haſty, ober- 
Joyful. 

Out, ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency or Superiority 
in any thing; as, 70 out-do, to out-run, to out- go, 70 
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Un, denotes Negation and Contrariety, or the 
not being ſo or ſo; alſo Diſſolution or the un- 


doing a Thing already done: For Example, uz be- 


ing prefixed or ſet before Adjectives, ſignifies not; 
as pleaſant, unplegſant, i. e. not pleaſant; ſo un- 
worthy, i. e. not worthy; unſound, i. e. not ſound, 
Sc. Here un anſwers to the Latin Prepoſition in. 
But when an is put to Verbs, it deſtroys, makes 
void, or undoes what has heen already done; as, 70 


3 ay, to unſay, which ſignifies not only 79? 10 ſay, 


but to call back and deny what has been ſaid to be 
ſaid; ſo to undo, is to deſtroy what has been already 
done; to unweave is to undo what has been already 
weaved. This is an Imitation of the Saxon On or 
Un, which is alſo compounded with Adjectives and 
Verbs; as, æulytel, not little, i. e. great; ſo uncnytan, 
to untie, &c. Thus the Scots ſay unwell, i. e. not 
well. | 


Up, denotes Motion upwards or Place and 


Things that lie upwards ; as p and, i. e. the upper 


Land, or the Land that lies high in reſpect of ſome 
other; upſide, i. e. the Side that is higheſt. 

With fignifies againſt; as, to withſtand, i. e. to 
ſtand againſt ; ſometimes it ſignifies as much as 


from or back ; as, to withold, i. e. to hold from 


one; to withdraw, i. e. to draw from or back, 
c. b 
Of the Latin Prepoſitions, that are uſed in the Com- 
poſition of Engliſh Fords. | 
Ab or Abs, i. e. from, when it is compounded, 
denotes ſome Exceſs or encreaſing the Senſe of the 


Words, as, to abhor, to abuſe, abſurd, &c. or elſe 


it ſignifies Parting or Separation ; as, to abſtain, 
ta aboliſh, to abdicate, &c. | 


Ad ſignifies to or at; as, Advocate, Advent, 


Adverb, Adjeftive, Adjacent, &c, Where Ad- 
| | | G 4 Vocate, 
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vocate is one that is called to, &c. Adjacent, that 
which lies at or nigh. 

Ante, ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the fore- 
going Word, or the Word -that goes before ano- 
ther in a Sentence: To antedate, or date it err, 
& c. 

Circum, ſignifies hand 2 as, eee e 
round about way of ſpeaking, as when one Word is 
expreſſed by many; Circumvallation, a aching 
about, Circumstance, what ſtands, as it were, about 
a Matter, as Time, Place, Perſon, &c. 

Con from cum, ſignifies with or together ; as, 
Convocation, a calling or meeting together; Colloquy, 
a talking wth or together ; ; Copartner, a Partner 
with another ; Commerce, trading together. 

Contra, ſignifies againſt; as, to contradict or 
gainſay ; and denotes Oppoſition or Contrariety : 
And hence comes the Prepoſition Counter, as to 
counterfeit, &c. 

De, ſignifies a kind of motion from, as, decant, 
detract, deduce, decay, defile, for filing off, to de- 
camp, that i is to move the Camp, &c. Sometimes 
it only extends the Senſe of the Word; as, 10 de- 
monſtrate, to deplore, &c. 

Dis, ſignifies Separation, Difference or Diver; 70%, 
and does every where give a Signification contrary 
to the Word it is compounded with; as, diſagree, 
not to agree; disbelieve, not to believe; diJadvan- 
tage, no advantage; d//ike, not to like. 

Di, has hardly any other Uſe than the extending 
or ſtretching out the Senſe of the Word it is com- 
pounded with; as 20 direct, to diminiſh, &c. 

E or Ex ſignifies out; as, "Event, the fallitg ct; 
zo eject, to caſt out; 75 exclude, to ſhut out : 80 


to expreſs, exhibit, expert, explain; Eloguence, Elo- 
cution, &c. 


En, ſee under In, 
Eater, 
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Enter, comes from the French entre, and that | 
from the Latin inter, i. e. between, &e. [1 
Extra, ſignifies beyond, over and above; as, ex- 
travagant, one that goes beyond Bounds ; 3 extra- 1 
vaſated Blond, Blood that is thrown out or beyond = 
the Veſſels, c. | | 
In generally denotes the Poſition or Diſpoſition, 
or an Action, whereby one Thing as it were put. 
into another, or the Impreſſion whereby a T hing 
receives ſuch or ſuch a Form, and becomes ſuch or 
ſuch ; as, 70 import, to impale, to incloſe, to invelep, 
to inroll, to infuſe : In theſe Words in marks the 
Action, by which one Thing comes to be put into 
another. But in theſe Words, to inchant, to inrage, 
to incourage, to inrich, in denotes the Impreſſion 
by which one Thing receives ſuch or ſuch a Form,, 

and becomes ſuch or ſuch, &c. 

In is alſo uſed at the beginning of Words to de- 
note Privation or ot, and gives a contrary Senſe 
to the Word it is compounded with; as, indecent, 
i. e. not decent; inhumane, not humane; injuſtice, 
not juſtice; innocent, not nocent, i. e. burtful ; in- 
vincible, not to be conquered. | 

En, is a Prepoſition that we uſe in the pelling 
of Words that come from the French; as, to enrage,. 
encourage; though we do not always obſerve this 

Diſtinction; for we ſometimes write i inſtead of 
en This en has much the ſame Signification as in, 
but it never denotes Privation or not, which mr T1 

 .þ often denotes. *" 
| But it is to be obſerved, that as all Latin Words ip 
compounded with in do not denote Privation; fo: | 
| neither do all. Engliſb Words which are written | 
with in: For we have many of them from the: 42 | 
N French, but which are for the moſt part originally 4 
Latin, that are promiſcuouſly written with en or- 
in, in which the genuine Signification of the Eatin 
Prepoſition in is preſeryed ; ; as, ingender, inplant, 
5. - Hts 


— 
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Tngrave, &c. which are alſo written with en, as en- 
gender, engrave, &c. and their Participles engender- 
ed, engraven, &c. And it were to be wiſhed, for 
the ſake of Foreigners, that en were preſerved in 
thoſe Words that come from the French, rather than 
that the Latin in ſhould be reſtored, whence the 
en came: By this Means all Ambiguity or Un- 
certainty concerning the Signification of this Pre- 
poſition would be removed; for un is always pri- 
vative, or ſignifies as much as ot; en never is: but 
in is ſometimes privative and ſometimes not; for 
it is not privative in the Words that are promiſ- 
cuouſly written with en or in. But in other Words 
it is moſt commonly privative, namely in thoſe 
which come from Latin Words that are originally 
ſo. 

Inter, ſignifies between ; as to intervene, to come 
between; Interval, the Space between; interrupt, 
to break in between other Buſineſs; but in inter- 
dict it ſignifies as much as for in forbid, &c. Some- 
times we uſe enter in Words that come from the 
French, and they are written entre, which Comes 
from the Latin inter. 

Intro, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepoſition 
intra, or a various Ending of the ſame Prepoſition, 
and ſignifies within z to introduce, to bring into, 
RE. 

Ob, ſignifies againſt ; as, Obſtacle, i. e. what 
ſtands in the way; to oppoſe, to put againſt. 

Per, i. e. through, it denotes a certain Degree 
of Excellency or Excefs; perfect, i. e. throughly 
done ; perforate, to pierce through, to perſecute, to 
perſuade. 

Poſt, after ; as Poſiſeript, i. e. written after; 
Poſthumous Wark, that is publiſhed after the Au- 
thor's Death. 

Pre, comes from the Prepoſition Pre, and 
* before; as, to promeditate, to meditate of 

before 3 


22 „ w 


2 I'S 
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before; Prefate, prepare, prefer, prevent; pre- 
ingage, or to engage before-hand, &c. 


Pro, ſignifies far, or forth; but it has alſo a 


great many other Senſes; as, t profeſs. protect, 
pronounce, prorogue, promiſe, &C. _ I 
Preter, ſignihes againſt; as, Preternatural, a- 
gainſt Nature. . | 
Re, generally implies a repeated Action; as, 79: 


repeat, i. e. to ſay over again; 10 relapſe, to fall ill 
again; 7o return, i. e. to come again; 70 re-enter, 


to enter again: Sometimes it denotes Oppoſition 


or againſt; as, to repulſe, to beat back: It often 


denotes only the enlarging the Senſe of the ſimple 
Verb; as, to repoſe, repaſt, &c. Wi 
Retro, ſignifies backward ;. as, Retrograde, Mo- 


lion, i. e. a going back ward. 


Se, for Sius without, or Seotſum, by itſelf, in 
ſuch Words as theſe, ſecure, (i. e. Sine curd, or 
Seor ſum, à Cura) ſemote, ſeparate; ſeclude, and the 

Sub, ſignifies under; as, 10 ſuſcribe, to write 
unden 7 45 vr 2 we 

Subter, under; as, Subterflucus, flowing under, 
Se. | | 

Super, upon, over, or above; as, Superſcription, 
the writing upon a Letter; ſuperfluous, over and. 
above: This Prepoſition is changed in ſome Words: 
that come from the French into Sur, upon, or over; 
as, Surface, e. | e 

Trans, ſignifies over or beyond; as, to tranſport, 
to carry over; to tranſgreſs, to go beyond; and 
it ſignifies in a great many Words the moving from 
one Place to another; as, 10 tranſplant, to tranſ- 
poſe, Tranſmigration &c. In other Words it de- 
notes the changing of one Thing into another; 
as, 70 transform, transfigure, Tranſubſtantiation, 


Ke. 
1 G 6 The 
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The Greek Prepoſitions ; the chief of theſe are, 


A, which ſignifies Privation or not ; as Anony- 
mous, without a NE; ; Anarcly, without Go- 
vernment. 

Amphi, ſignifies on every fide. 

Anti, ſignifies againſt; as, Antagmiſt, one that 


is againſt you; Antichriſt, one 1181 is in n Oppoſition 
to Chriſt, 


Hyper, over or above. 

Hypo, under. | 

Meta, is the fame as trans, i. e. beyond ; or 
elſe denotes the changing of one Thing into ano- 
ther, as, ee Metamorybyi ah i. e. nne 
mation. 

Peri, about. 

Syn, with or together; as, Synod, that is Con- 
 _wocation ; Syntax, that is, Conſtruction. 

The Prepoſitions do often change their laſt 
Letter into the Conſonant that the Word begins 
with : As, in Con, u is changed into /, as, Colloquy ; 
and ſometimes they loſe a Letter, as in coeternal, 
where is left out, &c. But we muſt not now en- 
large. 


Dueſtions relating to the twenty-ſecond Chapter 

Q. What does Ab ſignify? | 

- From, and denotes Separation, c. 

"= That does Ante figmfy ?®9 > _ 

A. Before: And ſo you may repeat the Queſtion 
with * to Wy of the other F Fropobitions | 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the INT ERIVECT ION. 


- Q. 77 Hat is an Interjeftion ? | 
| 2 A. An Interjection is a Part of Speech, 
that denotes ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the 
Soul. | 

They may be divided into Solitary and Paſſive, 
being uſed by us when we are alone, or not ſo di- 
realy tending to Diſcourſe with others, in which 
the Party ſpeaks as ſuffering ſome Change in him- 
ſelf. They are the Reſult, either of a ſurprized 

Judgment, denoting either Admiration, as Hheigh; 
Doubting or Conſidering, as, hem, hy; Deſpiſing, 
as, Piſb, ſhy, tuſb, &c, or ſuch as denote a ſurpri- 
zed Affection moved by the Apprehenſion of Good 
or Evil, denoting Mirth ; as, Ha, Ha, He; Sor- 
row, as, Hoi, "Oh, Oh, Ah; Love and Pity, as 
Ab, Alack, Alaſs, Hate and Anger, as, Yaugh, 
Hau, Phy, Fob. | > 

The other Sort may be ſtiled Social and Active, 
being never uſed by us when we are alone, but 
immediately tending to Diſcourſe with others, in 
which the Party ſpeaks with deſign to procure ſome 
Change in his Hearers. "Theſe are ſuch as denote 
exclaiming, or crying out, as, Oh, Soho; Silen- 
cing, as, St, Huſh; ſuch as are uſed to diſpoſe the 
Senſes of the Hearer, beſpeaking his Attention, Ho, 


Oh; expreſling Attention, as, Ha; ſuch as are uſed. 


to diſpoſe the Affections of the Hearer, by way of 
Inſinuation or Blandiſhment, as, New; or by way 
of J hreatning, as, Ye, Moe. But He is rather a 
Subſtantive ;” for Wo's me, is Moe is to, or for me. 


PART 
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PEAR T III 


CHAP. I. 


Of Etymology or Derivation. 


ſeveral Parts of Speech ; I ſhall now come 

to obſerve the Agreement or Affinity of 
each to the other, or how one Word comes or is 
derived from another: And this Part of Grammar 
is called Etymology. 


Q. What do you mean by Etymology ? 

A. Etymology, as it is here treated of, relates to 
the Derivation of Words, or ſhows how one Word 
comes from another. 


From any Subſtantive; or AdjeRtive, put for a 
Subſtantive, (in the Singular Number) is formed 
the Genitive Caſe, by adding s. 

Every Subſtantive put for an Acheetive, becomes 


| ] AVING in the former Part treated of the 


Q. Do Subſtantives ever become Verbs? 

A, Yes: Many Subſtantives, and ſome Adjec- 
tives (and ſometimes' the other Parts of Speech). 
being put for Verbs, become Verbs; and denote 
or ſignify ſome ſort of Application of the ſame 
T or che Thing bgnified by tlie IE: : 

he 
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The Vowel being commonly made long, and the 
Conſonant ſoftned. | 


As from 4 Houſe comes to houſe, i. e. to go into 
a Houſe, or to receive into a Houſe. From Braſs, 
to braze, i. e. to cover with Braſs: So from Glaſs, 
to glaze ; Graſs to graxe. | 
Sometimes the Syllable en is added eſpecially to 
Verbs that come from Adjectives ; as, from Short, 
comes ſhorten, that is to make ſhort; Faſt, to 
faſten ; White to whiten, or to white. | 


Q. Do Subſtantives come from Verbs? 
A. Yes. From Verbs are formed the Participles; 
the Paſſive one that ends in ed or en; as, loved, 
given: And the Active Participle that ends always 
in ing, as, loving: From which Verbs, by the Ad- 
dition of er to the Ending of the Preſent "Tenſe, . 
comes a Subſtantive ſignify ing the Agent or Doer. 
As from Hear comes the Noun Hearer, 1. e. one 
that hears: From Run, Runner, i. e. one that 
runs. 8 | 
Q. What do Adjectives that end in y denote ? 
A. From Subſtantives, by adding the Termina- 


tion or Ending y, are formed Adjectives of Plenty, 
or of Abounding. | 


As, from a Louſe, comes buy, i. e. one that has 
a great many Lue; Health, wealthy; Health, 
healthy; Might, mighty, © 

Some Adjectives end in en, and ſignify the Mat- 
ter out of which any Thing is made; as, A/ben, 
 Birchen, Oaten, Beachen ; an Oaken Stick, i.e. a 
Stick made of Oak. 


Q. What do Adjectives that end in ful fignify ? 
A. From Subſtantives come alſo Adjectives, de- 
noting Fulnefs, by adding the Termination A. 
As from Foy comes joyful, i, e. full of Joy; 
Fruit, fruitful; Youth, youthful, 
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Q. I bat do Adjectives that end in ſome denote ? 


A. Sometimes the Termination /ome is added, 
having much the ſame Senſe with ul. 


As, from Trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full of 
Trouble; Delight, W 3 Game, n ; 
Burden, burdenſome. 


Q. What do Adiectives in leſs denote ? 
A. The Termination 1%, being added to Sub- 
ſtantives, forms Adjectives ſignifying Want. 


As, IWorthlefs, i. e. of no Worth, or that wants 


Worth, Witleſs, Heartleſs » Foyleſs, Careleſs. 


The fame Thing is alſo ſignified by un or in, 


prefixed to Adjectives, though in is only uſed in 
Words derived from the Latin. 
As, Pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not pleaſant ; ;. 


wiſe, unwiſe ; profitable, * unprofitable ; innocent, 


i. e. not hurtful; ; impatient, i. e. not patient. 

By adding the Termination 55, to Subſtantives, 
and ſometimes to Adjectives, are formed Adjectives 
which denote Likeneſs. 

As, from Giant, comes gianth, i. e. likea Giant; 
Earth, earthly; Heaven, heavenly; God, godly ;. 
Good, goodly, &c. 

The ſame Termination /y, being alſo added to 
AdjeCtives, forms Adverbs of Quality, as from 
Migluy, comes mightily ; Rich, richly, Re. 


Q. What do Adjectives in iſh fignify ? 

A. Adjectives Diminutive, or Adjectives that 
denote leſſening of the Signification are made by 
adding % to Adjectives, and often to Subſtan- 
tives. 


As, Green, greeniſh, j. e. a little or ſomewhat 


green; Soft, foftiſh ; Thie, thieviſh; Walf, wolf- 


Yb. 


8 But theſe Words in , if they come from 


a Subſtantive, they generally denote Likeneſs ; as, 
Walfiſh, 


» 
PPP n Pre — * 


» 
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Molfiſb, i. e. like a Wolf, from the Subſtantive 


Molt; but if they come from an Adjective, they 
denote Diminution, or leſſening the Senſe of the 
Word they come from; as, /5/71/h, i. e. ſome what 


t; from the Adjective jo Gt. 
There are alſo ſome National Names which end 
in %; as, Engh/h, Spaniſh, Daniſh, We ON 


Contraction Scots) Stwediſh, &c. 


CEE FP. | 1 
Of Subſtantives Dimimnuttive, bee. 


Q 44 Hat is a Diminutive Neun! "a 
A. A Noun Diminutive is a Word, 


that commonly, by the Addition of ſome Letter 
ord from whence it comes, 


or Syllable to the 


ſerves to denote a Diminution or Leſſening the 
Senſe of that Word from whence it comes; as, 
Lambkin, from Lamb. 


Here in being added to Lamb, denotes the leſ- 


| ſening the Signification of the Word, for Lambkin 


is a little Lamb. 

Ing is moſtly the Diminutive Termination as to 
Animals: Goſling, Duckling, and the like. Ing 
there ſeems to ſignify Young, So that Lambkin is 


| for Lamb. ing: Lamb-young, The # being g put in 


here for better Sound's ſake. 
So theſe are Forms of Diminutives ; fron Hill 


Hillocꝶ, i. e. a little Hill; Part, Partict, Parcel, | 


Pole, (an old Word) Pocket, i. e. a little Poke; 7 
will not buy a Pig in a Poke, i. e. a Bag. A Gooſe, a 


Goſling, So Wilkin, i.e. little Will; Tomkin, little 


Tom. pf 


Q 
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Q. What do Nouns that end in ſhip denote? 


A. Words ending in h denote or ſignify Ofice, 
Employment, or Condition. 


As, Xingſbip, 1. g” the Office of a King; Steward- 
ſhip, the Office or Employment of a Steward; fo 
* Partnerſhip, Chancellor/hih, FHeadſhip, 

Lordfhip, Worſhip, whence Waorſhipful, and to 
worſhip. 

Q. hat do Nouns ending in dom denote ? 

A. Words ending in dom denote firſt Office, or 
; Charge with Power and Dominion, or without 
them; as, Popedom, Kingdom ; ſecondly, the State, 
Condition, Duality, and Propriety, and alſo the Place 
in which a Perſon exerciſes his Power; as, Freedom, 
T braldom, Whoredom, Wiſdom, &c. Dukedom, 
which denotes the Authority or Power of a Duke, 
as alſo the Place where he exerciſes that Power. 


Q. IFhat do Nouns that end in rick and wick 
denote ? 

A. Words ending in r1c+ and-wick denote alſo 
Office and Dominion; as, Biſhiprick, Baihwick, 


From Adjectives by adding ge, come alſo 
Subſtantives, which ſignify the Eſſence of the 
Thing. 

As, from white, whiteneſs; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatneſs ; fhilful, ſilfulneſs, &c. 

Q. What do Wards that end in hood or head de- 
note? 

A. Nouns that end in hood or head, denote the 
State, Condition, and Quality ; as, Godhead, Man- 
hood, Widnwhod, Rnighthood, Likelihood, Falſe- 
hood, &c. 

There are alſo other Subſtantives (derived from 
Adjectives and Verbs) which are made by adding 


the Ending 7h ; there being ſometimes ſome ſmall 
Change made. 


As, 
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As, from long, comes length; ſtrong, ſirength ; 
Broad, breadth; wide, width; deep, depth; high, 
height, (or as formerly heighth;) true, truth, 


| Cc . 
07 Wards borrowed from the Latin. 


W E * a great many Words borrowed from 
the Latin, (and indeed almoſt all that are 
not Words of one Syllable, or that do not come 
from Words of one Syllable, are Latin:) but the 
_ greateſt part of theſe the French or Italians borrow- 
el from the Latin and we from them. 

Noun Subſtantives as well as Adjectives, are made 
Engliſb from the Latin, by ſome little Alteration 
or Change in the Words, which is common to us 


with the French; as, Mo 
Nature comes from the Latin Word Natura; 


Grace from gratia, Clemency, dementia, Synod 
ſpnodus, ingenious, ingenioſüs, ingenuous, ingenuus, 
rnament, ornamentum, Vice, vitium. 

Our Verbs that come from the Latin, are 
formed or made from the Preſent Tenſe, or from 
the Supines, by laying aſide the Termination or 
Ending, and making ſome other ſmall Altera- 
tion. | 


From the Preſent Tenſea are formed extend foi 


extendo; ſpend and expend from expendo; con- 


duce, conduco; diſpoſe, aijpicio approve, approbe z 
conceive, concipio. 


From the Supines Supplicatum, demonſtratum, are 


formed fupplicate, demonſtrate : So diſpoſe, fup- 
preſs, collect, come from the Supines by throwing 


away the Ending, diſpoſitum, ſuppreſſum, collectum. 
1 


S 
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There are alſo many Nouns and Verbs which 
we have brought into our Tongue, that are purely 
French, and which are not derived from the Latin. 
As, 

Garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to 
plead, which come from the French Fardin, jartiere, 
boucher, avancer, crier, plaider, &c. Though in- 
deed there are not many Words in the French 
Tongue that are purely French, and which are not 
Originally derived from the Latin. 

But there are many Words which are for the 
moſt part common to us with the Germans, of 
which it is doubtful whether the antient Teutones 
received them from the Latins, or the Latius from 
them, or whether they did not both receive them 
from the ſame common Fountain. 

As, Wine, vinum, Sax. 8%; wind, ventus, 
Sax. Wind ; went, deni, Sax: wendan, windan; for 
to wend in old 2 nol /h is to go. 


Q. What are the Rules whereby io know when a 
Mord is derived from the Latin, and how it may be 
Made Latin again? 

A. Theſe eight Rules will direct you to the 
knowledge of what you aſk after. 


1. Moſt Znglih Words ending in xc or cy, are 
derived from Latin Words in tia; Temperantia, 
Clementia, Temperance, Clemency. 

2. Words in ion in Engliſh, are made Latin by 

caſting away u.; as, Queſtion, Queſtio; Religion, 
Keligio. 
3. Words ending in ty are made Latin by 
changing ty into tas; as, Liberty, Libertas; Cha- 
rity, Charitas. 

4. Words ending in de are derived from we 
Latin by changing 9 into e; Fortitude, Fortitudo; 
Gratitude, Gratitudo ; &c. 


8. 
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3 Adjectives 5 which end in d, do for the moſt 
part become Latin by the Addition of 16; as, 
Rigid, Rigidus, Putrid, Putridus, &c. 

6. Words ending in t, u, or r, between two 
Vowels become Latin by changing the laſt Vowel 

into us; as Mute, Mutus; Obicure,: Obſcurus ; 
Obſcene, Ob/cenus, &c. 

7, Moſt Words ending in at, are made Latin 
by changing at into us; as Latent, Latens ; Vi- 

gilant, Vigilans, &c. 

8. Many Words ending i in al, by the Addition 
of is become Latin; as, Liberal, Liberals ; Sud 
. Subſtantiats. | 


PART Iv. 


"> Wy x 


SHA P. I. 
Of the AIDE. 


E are now come to ſpeak of that Part of 

W Grammar which treats of the right 
placing or joining of Words together! in 

a Sentence, called Syntax. And this Part is the 
End of Grammar. For to what purpoſe is it to 
have Words, if we do not join them together? 
and yet this is not ſufficient, unleſs we rightly join 
them, that is, as the beſt Speakers uſed to do; for 
Example, A Stone the Parrot the Boy with tilled. 
Here are Words joined together, but here is no 
5 Syntax ; that! 1 there is no * Joining of them: 
| | for 
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for the beſt Speakers would thus join them; The 
Boy killed the Parrot with a Stone. 


Q. Whet is Syntax? 
A. It is a right joining of Words in a Sentence. 
Q. Where is the Nominative Mord, or the Sub- 
Rlantive that Verb relates to, to be placed 4 

A. T he Subſtantive that is, does, or ſuffers, 
comes before the Verb; as, I am, Peter loves, the 
Men read, the Book is read. 

Q. 1s it always placed before the Verb ? 

A.. No. 1. For,in an Interrogative Sentence, 
or where a Queſtion is aſked, the Subſtantive is 
put after the Verb; as, I John at home? 


If there be any Helping Verb, then the Subſtan- 


tive comes after that; as, Does Peter love? Will 


you read? 

If there be two Helping Verbs, then the Sub- 
ſtantive is ſet after the firſt of them : As, Could he 
have done it? Might Charles have brought it? 

Except, 2. In an Imparative or commanding 
Sentence, where the Subſtantive is likewiſe ſet after 
the Verb; as, burn thou, burn ye. 

3. Alſo when the Verb is uſed by way of yield- 
ing or Conceſſion ; as, Had I [if I had] known, 
| he. ſhould not have done it, Were 1 a bad Man, &c. 
4. The Subſtantive or Nominative Word is put 
after the Verb, when there is tet before the Verb; 
a8, There came a Man to me. There was the Boy 
in the Dirt. There is Heat in the Sun, i. e. Heat 
15 in the Sun. 

5. When the Subſtantive or the Nominative is 
more particularly denoted or pointed at, we often 
ſet it before the Verb, and put the Subſtantive 
after it; as, It was John that ſpoke laſt, It was 
the Glaſs that fell. 

Sometimes the Subſtantive is alſo ſet after the 
Verb, when none of theſe foregoing Exceptions 


hap- 
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happen; as, Then followed the General, &c. Says 
1, for I fay ; ſaid be; for be ſaid; Peter Writes, 
and þ do I, i. e. and I do jo, &c. 

Q. How is the Genitive Caſe to be placed? 
A. When the Genitive Caſe and another Sub- 
ſtantive come together, the Genitive Caſe is 


always put firſt : As, JON s Horſe, not Horſe 
John's. 


Q. How is the Adjective jo be joined ? 
A. The Adjective is joined to its Subſtantive 


without any difference of Caſe, Gender, or Number. 


Except in the Words this, which makes zheſe ; 
and that, which makes thoſe in the Plural. Alfo 
in whoſe and whom from who, his from he, hers, 
from her, its from it. 

Q. How is the Adjective placed 9 

A. The Adjective is immediately placed before 
its Subſtantive ; as, 2 good Boy, a good Girl, a good 
Thing ; good Boys, good Girl, good Things, 

Q. J the Adjective always to be Placed before the 


_ Subſtantive ? 


A..-X ES. Unleſs a Verb comes between the 
Adjective and its Subſtantive; as, Happy is the 
Man, the Man is happy: Or when tome other 
Word dependeth on the Adjective ; as, A Subject 
loyal to his Prince, Allo frequently in Poetry, for 
the more harmonious ſounding of the Verſe: as, 

Human face divine. 
MLT ON. 


Q. 2 two or more Adljectives come together, 


where are they to be placed? 


A. When there are more AdjeQves than one 


joined together, or one Adjective with other Words 


depending on it, the Adjective I generally fer after 
the Subſtantive ; as, I General both wiſe and va- 
liant, a General very wiſe, a General SRI 2 in 


Q 


political and OY Matters, 
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Q. May a Subſtantive have more Adjeflives than 
one joined with it? 
A. A Subſtantive with its Adjective i is reckoned as 
one compounded Word, (and ſo is any governing 
Word with the Werds that depend on it;) whence 
the Subſtantive and Adjective ſo joined, do often 
take another Adjective, and ſometimes a third, 
and ſo on: As, 4 Man, an old Man, a good all 
Man, a very good old Man, a very learned, judicious, 
ſober Man. 
| How are the Articles a and the 3 ? 
f A. The Article a is joined only to Subſtantives 
of the Singular Number; the, to Subſtantives 
either Singular or Plural. 
Q. How are the Articles to be a 3 
A. They are generally placed before the Sub- 
ſtantive; as, 4 Man, a Boy, a Girl. 


But when the Adjective goes before the Subſtan- 
tive, as it generally does, the Article is put before 
the Adjective; as, a wiſe King, a pretty Bird. 
Except after ſuch and hat, and the Adverbs of 
© Compariſon, as, ſo, too; (and ſcarcely after any 
other Words) when the Article à is put between 
the AdjeCtive and Subſtantive; as, Such a Man, he 
gave me ſuch a Book, too little a Coat, what a 
Man is he? be is as great a Clown as you? 


Hoto is the Pronoun to be placed ? 
A. The Pronoun has two States: the eine 
State, which goes before the Verb. | 
A. The Following State, which "+, 65k the | 
Verb or Prepoſition; as, I love, we love, love me, 
lobe us, to me, io us. But whom is generally 
placed before the Verb; as, he is the Man, Yoo 
I law, 
Q. J the 8 State f the Pr oncun never 
8 after the Verb © a re 
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A. Ves. When a Queſtion is asked in a com- 
manding Sentence; as am 1, is he, fight thou, &c. 

But more particularly it goes before and follows 
am and be; as, 1 am, 1 am he. 

But after the Verb am or be, the F oregoing 


>; State of the Fan is uſed; as, It is 1. not 


TO 
4 
i 


me. | 
+ Qs What as: 30d, mean ay the FT At SA Word? 
A. The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, Lo 


35? Ido does? Who fuffers? Or, What.is ? What 


does ? What ſuffers ? is the Subſtantive to which the 


Verb relates, and is called the Nominative Word ; 


as, I lode, who loues? I, that is the Nominative 
Word. We read, who reads: ? Me, where Me is 
the Nominative. The Bont is read, what is read ? 
The Book, here Book is the Nominative Word. 


VN. B. When we ſpeak of Perſons, the Queſtion 
is to be made by who, when we {peak of Things, 


it is to be made by what.  .\ 


This Nominative Word is ; what the Laus call 
the Nominative Caſe. G22 Some ohh 


i 


Q. If net the Verb put infi zieh; and u 
a Sentence, counted as a Nominative to the Verb? 

A. Yes. For not only Nouns, and the Pronouns 
Subſtantive, but whatever denotes that which 16, 
or does, or is done, is accounted A Nominative 
Word to tha Verb! 5 


So the Verb put faitively, that is iS, with the * 


| nothin to be ; often tells what 75, does, or fuf- 
fers, 15 therefore is a Nominative Word to the 


Verb; as, to play will pleaſe, what will pleaſe ? To 


play; fl to play is as a Nominative Word to 


the Verb pleaſe. To laugh will fatten. And ſo 


may any Sentence, that ſhews what 75, does, or fuf- 
ers, be as a, Nominative Word to the Verb: As, 


That the Sun lin 5 7s clear, or it is clear that the Su: 


Hines? What is clear? * the Sun. ſhines ; -there- 


fore, 
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fore, that the Sun ſhines, is a Nominative Word 
to the Verb, is clear. 

If a Verb put infinitively (that, is with the Pre- 
polition 70 before it) or if a Sentence be as a No- 
minative Word to a Verb, we uſually ſet the Verb 
infinitive, or the Sentence, after the other Verb, 
and put It before it; as, It is an evil Thing to he, 
i. e. to bye is an evil Ving. It is the Ouſtom of 
Boys to neglef their Books, i. e. 10 neglect their 
Books is the Cuſtom of Boys. 

So likewiſe when the Nominative Word, or - the 
Subſtantive to which the Verb relates, is left out 
or underſtood, we put It before the Verb; as, It 
rains, it frows, it thunders, &c, Where Rain or 
Chua, or ſome other Word is underſtood :: Fe or 
there can be no Verb that fignifies being, doing, or 
ſuffering, but what refers or has relation to ſome 

Perſon or Thing, that 7s, does, or ſuffers. 


Ne Sw ow muſt the Verb agree with the Nomina- 


tive 
A. The 585 1 be of the ame Number and 


Perſon as the Nominative Word or Subſtantive 
is of, to which it relates; as, Peter loveth, Men 
hve. 

Whete you ſee booth is of the Singular Number, 
and of the Third Perſon, becauſe Peter is ſo; 5 love 
is of the Plural becauſe Men is ſo. 

Now Peter love, or Men loveth, would be falſe 
Grammar. So, Iart, we am, ye is, thou are, is 
falſe Grammar; for we ought to ſay, 1 an, tue 
are, thou art, ye are, &c. 

Qi. If two Subſtantives Singular come Merl, 
Bord e Per be put? 

hen two Subſtantives Singular are joined 

together, they ſpeak of more than one, and ſo 


being of the Plural Goa muſt. aye a Verb 
Plural; 


[ 
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l Plural; as, Robert and Mary love, not loveth ot 
i loves. mn”, „ 


Q. How /hall 1 know what Perſons they are 


A. 1. Land another is as much as we the firſt 
Perſon Plural. | RET 


2. Thou and another is as much as ye the ſecond ö 
Perſon Plural. | 7 


3. He [ße or it] and another, is as much as they 

the Third Perſon Plural. ES | 

Sometimes the Verb may be put in the Singular 

Number, when there are two Subſtantives ; as, 

His Fuſtice and Goodneſs was great: But then here, 

was great is left out in the firſt Sentence; as, His 
"Fuſtice was great, and his Goodneſs was great. 

Q. Is not the Verb ſometimes of the Plural Num- 
her, though the Nominative Word be of the Sin- 
gular? 3 

A. Ves. Though the Noun he of the Singular 
Number, yet if it comprehend many Particulars, 
the Verb may be put in the Singular or Plural 
Number; as, The Committee has examined the 
Priſoner, or, the Committee have examined the 

| Priſoner: Where bas is of the Singular Number, 
and have of the Plural. 8 


Where, in the firſt Example, the Verb has is of 
the Singular Number, becauſe the Subſtantive, 
Committee, is ſo; and, in the ſecond Example, the 
Verb have is of the Plural Number, becauſe the 
Subſtantive includes more than one Perſon. So 
Part is gone, Part are gone. 
Sometimes the Endings %, eth, or s of the Verb 
are left out after the Conjunctions, , that, though, 
although, whether, &c. As, If 'the Senſe require 
it, for, If the Senſe requireth or requires it, He 
will dare though he die for it, that is, though he dieth 
or dies for it. Theſe Endings of the Perſon of the 
„„ " "MA | Verb 
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Verb are alſo ſometimes leſt out after ſome other 
Conjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 
Verb is uſed in a commanding or depending Senſe. 
Net, the Adverb of denying, is put after the 
Verb; as, It burned not, it did not burn, it burned 
wy not. | 
We ſhall juſt take notice that a Sentence or Say- 
ing is either ſingle or compounded, 


Q. What is a fingle or ſimple Sentence? 

A. A ſingle Sentence is that which has but one 
Verb Finite in it; as, Life 1s ſhort. 

Q What is a Verb Finite? 

A. By a Verb Finite, you are to underſtand any 
Verb but what is put infinitively, i. e. that has 70 
put before it ; 3 AS, 70 love, to read. | 

Q. I dat is a Compounded Sentence? 

A. A compounded Sentence is when two ſingle 


Sentences are Joined together by ſome Cople or The: 


So then in a compounded Sentence, there is, 


1. One ſimple or fingle Sentence; as, Life is 
or., 
2. Another ſingle Sentence after i it; as, Arti is long. 

3. Between theſe two a Cople is put to join them 
together; as Life is ſhort, and Art is long. Life 
75 /bort, but Art is long. 


Q. What Words are thoſe that cople or join Sen- 
tences tog ether? 

A. The Coples are Conjunctions, whoſe only Uſe 
is to join two Sentences together; as, and, &c. 

2. A Relative Word, or a Word which fetcheth 
Aa a foregoing Subſtantive ; as, e which, 
dhl | 
3. A Comparative Word whereby two Things 
are compared together; ſo, as, fuch, jo mam, as 
many, more than. 

Examples where a Conjunction is the Cople; f 
Peter died, and jo did Fohn : Will you play, or will 
you 


00 »Y 


N. (0 


is 


uſed in 
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| you not? Examples where a Relative is the Cople 3 ; 
as, This is the Man which [Man] I ſaw ; He is the 


Man that ſole the Horſe; This is the Boy who 
came to our Houſe. 

Examples where a Comparative Word. is the 
Cople; as, As you do, fo will I; I eat more hah 
be; ¶ heard ſuch a Story as you never heard in 7 Jour 


72 

Ra Dueſtions relating to the fir 17 Chapter. 

Q. How is the Article a to be placed? 

A, Only before Subſtantives of the Singular 


Number; as, à Man, a Boy, not a Men, a Boys. 


How is the Article the to be placed? 
Pa Before Subſtantives either of the Singular: or 
Plural Number ; as, The . the Men, a5 Boy, 
the wy = 


CAAP. II. 
Of Tranſpoſition, or the tranſplacing 1. 
Words and Sentence. 


T HE Syntax, or the Conſtruction x Words 


into Sentences may be diſtinguiſhed into two 


kinds: 1. That which is natural and regular; or, 


2. That which is cu/tomary and figurative. That 
Syntax may be called regular, which is according 


to natural - Senſe and Order of the Words. 


Cane, or Figurative. Syntax, is that which is 
e Forms of Speech pfrulgt 10 ſeveral 
Languages. | 


3 IA bat is e 3 


50 
e 


that is, putting Words or Sentences Peschke wich 
ſhould come after, and Words or Sentences. after, 
which ſhould come before. 


The Subſtantive is often put out w_ its by = 
eſpecially when there or- it is ſet before the Verb; 


K 3 as, 
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as, There was @ Man, i. e. a. Man was; It is 
the Cuſtom, i. e. The Cuſtom is. 

So always in an Interrogative Sentence. 

80 Adjectives, eſpecially if a Verb come between 
the Subſtantive and the Adjective; as, Happy is 
the Man, for the Man is bappy. 

The Prepoſition is frequently tranſplaced; as, 
Fhom do you dine with ? for 2 th whom 4% you 


dine? What Place do you come from? for, From 
zhat Plate do you come? 


Q. Ny do rb place Wards out of their rar | 


Ord er? 


A. To render the Words more harmonious or 
agretable to the Ear. 


Q. May we then tranſplace all Wards in every | 
Sentence as we pleaſs ? 
A. No; not always, but we muſt in this, 2s 
in all other Things, follow the Uſe of the beſt 
Speakers, | 


We ſhall obſerve one Thing, which is, that 
the beſt. and cleareſt Writers have the feweſt 
Tranſpoſitions in their Diſcourſes; and that they 
are more allowable in Poetry than in Proſe, becauſe 
it is there generally ſweeter and more agreeable to 
the Ear. For Example: Any Thing, though never 


fo little, which a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, in my O- 


pinion, is ſtill tos much, The natural Order is thus: 


Any Thing is too much, in my Opinjon, which 
a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, though never ſo little, 


80 


- Yet not the more, 


_ Ceaſe To. wander where the Muſes 1 
Clear Spring, or ſhady Grove, or ſunny Hill, 


Smit with the- Love of ſacred Song ; but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flowry Brooks beneath 


That waſh thy hallowed Feet, and . flow, 


Nightly 1 vijit, 4 Kc. 
5 The 


in a Gen 
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The natural Order is thus: Yet ſmit with the 
Love of ſacred Song, I ceaſe not to wander, c. 


But chief, I nightly. viſit thee Sion, &cc. 


Of Man'. firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 

that forbidden, Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Moe, 
With Loſs of Eden, til one greater Ma. 
Reftore us and regain the bliſs N Seat, 
Sing heavenly Muſe, &c. | 


The Order is thus: Heavenly Mule. a1 of 


Man's frſt Diſobedience. | 


CHAP. mW. 


HAT is Elipſs? | 
A. Ellipſis is the leaving out of Words 


N. 


Q. May We leave out what Words we pleaſe in 
a Sentence? 

A. No. But whatever Words may be as well 
ubderftood when left out, as they would be if 


| they were mentioned, may be left out in a Sentence. 


Q. Upon what account may Wards be left out? 

A. Words may be left out upon four accounts. 
I. When a Word has been mentioned juſt be- 
fore, and may be ſuppoſed to be kept in Mind, 
then it is often left put. As, Cæſar came, and ſaw, 
and conquered ; where you need not ſay, Cefar 
came, Ceſar ſaw, and Cer canguered : So, ye have 
eaten more than we, i. e. than we have eaten. 
This Book is the Maſter 5, i. e. Book, Thoſe Horſe 


is this? Ours, i. e. our Horfe. 


Therefore in a Relative Sentence, a Sentence 
having ho, - which, or that in it) the Antecedent 
{foregoing} Word is ſeldom repeated: As, [bought 


the Horſe which you fold, i. e. which Horſe, &c. 


The. * is bad which you ſent me, i. e. which 
| H 4 Wine 
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Wine, &c. What Words 17 Hole, thoſe 7 dehy, 1 i. e. 
thoſe Words, &c. 

II. When any Word is to be mentioned ſtraight 
or preſently, if it can be well underſtood, it may 
be left out in the former Part. As, I ever did, and 
ever will love you, i. e. Jever did love, &c. Drink 
ye white or red Wine, i. e. Drink ye White Wine, 
or, &c. The beſt of the Churches is Paul's, i. e. the 
beſt Church of the Churches is Paul's Church ; or to 
put it into the natural Order ; Paul's Church is the 
beſt Church of the Churches. | 

III. When the T hought is expreſſed by ſome 
other means; as, hs is he? Pointing to a Man, 
you need not ſay, What Man is that Man? 

IV. Thoſe Words which, Node de mentionipg 
of others, muſt needs be ſuppoſed to de meant, 
may be left out; as, ben you come to Paul's then 
turn to the left, every body knows you mean Pauls 
Church, and the let Hand, therefore thoſe Words 
need not be expreſſed. The Prepoiti on 10 is often 
leſt out; as, Reach me the Book, for Reach the 
Book to me. Hand is often left out; as, turn to the 
Right, tu n to the Left, i. e. to the Pight Hand, 
to the left Hand, &. 

Thing, and AF are frequently left out Then they 
may be underſtood : As, It is hard to travel through 
the Snow, i. e. It is a hard Thing, &c. It is 
eafy todo ſo, i.e. It is an eafy Thing or Act, &c. 

The Cople that is often left out in a 'compounded 
Sentence, Cc. as, I defire (that) you- would write 

fir me. 1 think. 1 Jaw Him). i. e. that I ſaw, 
5 

The bros FRY which, vob, whom, may be 

omitted or left out; as, This i is the Man T Killed, 
i. e. that 7 whom. Give me the Horſe you flale, | 
i. e. 10bich you ſtole, & . Is this the Man ye Spoke 
| 1 i. e. Y/ Owe e . 
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— 


he — 


| C H . 4 IV. 
Of the Points or Pauſes in a Sentence. 


— 


4 H E Method of diſtinguiſhing the Senſe in a 


Sentence, properly belongs to that Part of 
Grammar that is called Syntax. For in a Sentence, 
not only its Structure or Order is to be regarded, 
but alſo Diſtintion, For the uſe of Stops is not 


only to mark the Diſtance of Time in pronouncing, 


but alſo to prevent any Confuſion or Obſcurity in 
the Senſe, by diſtinguiſhing Words from. ce, 


and Sentences from Sentences. 


Q. How many thief Points or. Stps ry there? 

A. The Points or Stops that direct what kind of 
| Pauſe is to be obſerved, are four: A Comma- (,) a 
Semicolon (;) a Colon (:) A Period or full Stop (.). 

Note, Of theſe we ſhall immediately treat, after 
| having taken notice, that Writing being the Picture 
or Image of Speech, ought to be adapted unto all 


the material Circumſtances of it; and conſequent! 2 


muſt have ſome Marks to denote "theſe various Man- 
ners of Pronunciation: Which may be ſufficiently 
done by theſe ſix kinds of Marks or Points. 

Q. How many Points or Marks are there to de 
note the various Manners of Pronunciation wi 

A. Six. 76 gaye0\ 

Q. Which are they 2 


A. 1. Parentheſis. 2. 1 3 „ E. 4 


4. Ecphoneſis. 5. Emphaſis. 6. tray. 
at is a Parentheſis ? © +. £2 
TA Parentheſis or Interpoſition Bans, Po the 


Diſtinction of ſuch an additional Part of a Sentence, 


as is not neceſſary to perfect the Senie of it; and 
is uſually expreſſed by the encloſing of ſuch, Words 


| betwixt two curve or crooked Lines, (). As, Your 


Kindneſs to me, (which I account a very great Hap- 
pineſs) makes me undergo, &c. 


Hs5 Nate, 
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"Nate, Some do uſe this Point wrong, when they 
include as I think, as be ſays, &c. in this Point; 
where It 1s ſufficient to ſet only a Comma, or at 
=! moſt a Semicolon on each Side. We ought alſo to 
"af take care that our Parentheſis's be not too frequent 
=. or too long, nor crammed one into another, for 

that Obſcures and darkens the Senſe. 
i 
| 


Q. What is a Parathefis? _ 
A. A Paratheſis or Expoſition is uſed for Di- 
ſtinction of ſuch Words as are added by way of Ex- 
- plication, or of explaining ſomething that preceeds 
or goes before, and is uſually expreſſed by incloſing 
| | ſach Words between two angular Lines, [I. As, 
| Angular Lines, [Brackets] mark the Paint called a 
| 1 Paratheſis. 
I Q l dat is an Eroteſis, or an Interrogative Point? 
vv A An Eroteſis or Interrogation is a kind of Pe- 
| riod, for the Difſtinion of ſuch Sentences as are 
propoſed by way of Queſtion, and is uſually thus 
| marked (?,). As, Does be yet doubt Ui 11 
| + Q. M bat as an Ecphoneſis.? 
_ A. An Ecphoneſi is, Admiration or Wander, and 
Fiz Exclamation, is a Note of Direction for raifing the 
Tone or Voice, upon occaſion of ſuch Words de- 
. noting ſome vehement Paſſion ; and is marked 
thus, (1). As, O the Folly of Men + / 


Note, Some do often omit this Note; and they 
had better do ſo, than in ſuch Sentences to make 
A Note of Iuterrogation as ſome do. 


Q. What i; an Emphaſis ? 

A. An Emphajis is uſed for the Diſtinction of 
ſuch Word or Words, wherein the Force of the 
Senſe doth more [peculiarly conſiſt, and is uſualiy 

- expreſſed by putting ſuch kind of Words into a- 
nother Character, as the Italic, &c. Some do alſo 
expreſs i it by beginning the Word with a Capital or 
great Letter: Wherefore for the better keeping 
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up the Uk of Diſtinction rege one 2 
not promiſcuouſly to write every Noun wit 

eat Letter, as is the Faſhion of ſome —— nd 

But t we have in the Orthography laid down ſome 


Roſes when to. write Words with capital Letters. 7 


. What is Irony ? 
A. An Irony is for the Diſtinction of the Mean- 
ing and Intention of any Words, when they are 
to be underſtood by way of Sarcafm or Scoff, or 


in a ns Senſe. to that en "0m PRs 


ory. . 
Q that is the Mark for u 
Wb Though there: be not (far. ought 1 Wh 
any Note deſigned for this, in any of he inſtitutec 


Languages, yet that is from their Deficiency or 
Imper fection: For if the chief Force of Tronies 


does conſiſt in the Pronunciation, it will plainly 


follow, that there qught to be ſame Mark for Di- 
rection, when Things are to be ſo pronounced. 
As, 7 $14 ſbecial Fellaw : Suppoſe this Mark >, 
I have lately learnt from a German Writer, that the 
Gtrmans make uſe of the Note of Exclamation 
turned up to mark the Irony; as, O . V Which 
* may do very well. — 
at is the Comma E 
FT The Co a ls the denen Paule « or -Refting 


in Speech, and is uſed chiefly in diſtinguiſhing, 
Nouns, Verbs, far Adverbs, As, A good Man, 


and Learned, To exhort, to pray. Sooner, or 


later, every body muſt die. It diſtinguiſhes alſo the 
Parts of a ſhorter Sentence; as, Life 10 Hort, and 


„ 

Q. What is a Semicolon? | 

A. A Semicolon is the Mark of a Pauſe ak is 
greater than a Gomme, and qeſs than a Colon. The 
proper Place for this Point is in the Subdiviſion of 
the Members or Parts. of a Sentence : Example, 
As the Shadow men, * che do rot erat * 
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or as the Tree grows, and we do not apprehend it; 
So Man, &c. It is alſo of great Uſe in the di- 
ſtinguiſhing of Nouns of a contrary Signification: 
As, Things domeſtick,' Things foreign; publicſ 
Things, Things private; Things Jacred and profa ne. 

Q. I bat is a Colon?! 

JA Colom is uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but 
the Sentence not ended: As, If Jou 1 ng, you Ving 
ill : I you read, you fing. 

The Colon is generally uſed before a Compara- 
tive Conjunction in a Similitude : Example, 4s 

he Abe fommonly illi her young ones by too much 
ndling : So ſome Parents ſpoil e. Children by 2 
much ndulgince.” Te. 2 

Alſo if the Period runs out at pretty long, the Colon 
Is often made uſe of, 
| vo What is a Period? 

H. A Period or full Stop is the n. Pauſe, 
and is ſet after the Sentence when it is Compleat and 
fully ended: As, God 7 7s the chief Ja Good. ks 


We may. alſo add a crooked Line, which they 
call. Braces; 3: Which is uſed to co uple As or more 
Words or Lines together, that have a Relation to 
one another. It is alſo often uſed'in Poetry when 
three 5 have the ſame ark or Ending, which 


Ns 


is 70 ae kt. AWE k of me; Kras 18 
| v4, & 


rROSODY. 


Q. Mat is Proſody ? Fai e at e be 
A. Projody is the rt of: ebene of Words 
according to due Accerit and Time. wor $5434 12: 
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oN THE 


1 R A M M A R. 


Hen. Fniſhed the Gagat, 1 Ge it 
might be neceſſary to add a few Pages relating 
to the Praxis, Practice, or Uſe of the Parts of 


Speech, and the joining of Words together in a Sen- 


tence. And I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Diſtinction of 


one Part of Speech from another. In theſe Senten- 


ces following, tell me what Part of Speech every 
Word is why: : 
Good Heb love — Books. | 


Shade becauſe is is flea ant. The'Biok i 75 publ, Med. 


1 Jaw aprancing Horſe.” | 
What Part of Speech is Cod? An Adhective, 


beeahle! it ſhews the Manner of a Thing; (ſee Page 
44.) Boys, is a Noun Subſtantive, becauſe it ſignifies 


the Thing itfelf; O. 28.) It is the Plural Number, 


5: being added to it; as, Boy, Boys; (p. 31. Tove 
is a Verb Active becauſe it fignifies doing 3 (p. 57 
Good is an Adjective as before; Boots is a Subſtantive 
as before. Mere is an- Adverb; (9. 96.) And it is 


an Adverb of Place; (9. 97.) Lis a Verb Eſſential or 


Neuter, beeauſe it ſignifies Being; (p. 57.) The is 
an Article, (or Adjective) (p. 41.) Sc lool is a Subſtan- 
tive; (p. 28.0 We is a Pronoun, becauſe it is put in- 
ſtead of a Noun, Will is a helping Verb, (P. 68.) 


Go is a Verb as before: With is a Prepoſition, becauſe 


it ſhe ws the Relation or Reſpect that one Thing has 
© to 


. . here is the School? 
Me will go with you to the Temple 1 walk in the 
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to another ; (þ. 104, 123.) You is a Pronoun, (þ, 
5 I.) 70 is a Prepoſition, as before, (p. 104.) The, an 
Article, as before; (p. 41.) Temple, a Subſtantive, 
as before, (p. 28.) J, a Pronoun, (p. 5 1.) Walt, 
is a Verb Neuter, becauſe the Action does not paſs 
on ſome other Thing, (p. 104, and 115.) In, is a 
Prepoſition, (p. 28.) The, as before. Shade, is a Sub- 
ſtantive, (p. 101.) Becauſe, is a Conjunction, for 
it 78 Sentences together, (p. 51.) It, isa Pronoun, 
44.) J, a Verb Neuter, as before. Pleaſant, is 
an ' Atedtive, (P. 64, and 66.) The, as before. Book, 
as before. 4s a Verb Neuter, as before. Publiſbed, is 
a Participle, (P. 64.) and a Participle Paſſive, becauſe 
it ends in ed, (p. 65.) But, ig publliſbed, being taken 
together, is called a Verb Paſſive, (p. 89.) I, isa Pro- 
'noun, as before. Sai, a Verb Actiye, (P. 41.) A, is 
an Article, (or Ad jective) G. 41.) and a Numeral 
Article, (b. 41.) Prancing, is a Farticiple, (h. 85. 
and an eee 0, a dure. 8 


* * 3 


The Second P R A X1 I'S. 


7 be Lok p' « PRAYER... 8 
| Que \ Father which art in Heaven: Holluel be 
. Name: Ty Ki ngdom come : thy. auill be 
done in Earth, as it is in Heaven, Give u, this 
Day our daily Bread: And for give us our Trefpaſſes, 
as, we forgive 19 25 that 8. againſt. as, And 
dead us: not into Temptation; but deliver us from 
Evil. For thiue is the. nen She Hauer and the 
Glory for ever and ever. A 
Jes an Article 1 42. N 
Wers to ſe of the French: It denotes or ſignifies the 
Determination or fixing the Senſe of one or more 
Particulars, and it ſhows what Particular Wannen. 
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So, 1h Lord is put 1 of Eminence: Namely, 
our” Saviour. Feſus C 
Lord] Is à Noun MN . 28. ) It * no 


Difference of Calzs, except. the. Genitiye, 0-3 5 
855 IE, ora s 
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Lord's the final or ending s, is the Letter that 
forms or makes the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, (p. 35.) 
It anſwers to the Genitive Cafe of the Latins, and 
ſignifies the Author, (p. 36.) e 

Prayer] Is a Noun Subſtantive. | 
The Lord's Prayer] That is, the Prayer of the 
TR | Fa 
Dur] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive put for the firſt Per- 
ſon of the Plural Number, (p. 54. and 54.) It is 
Our, not Ours, becauſe the Subſtantive Father is 
expreſſed. ThePronouns my, thy, our, &c. are 
to be uſed when they are joined to Subſtantives. 
Our, like other Adjectives, has no difference of 
Caſes, 9 Numbers, (p. 143. 

Father] Is a Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) 

Which] Is a Relative, (p. 56.) It is ſpoken both 
of Things and Perſons, (though chiefly of Things;) 
as, 0h and whom are uſed when we ſpeak of Per- 
- ſons, (p. 5 3, 5 4.) And who would have been in this 
Place more proper, becauſe it ſpeaks of a Perſon, 

and is now-a-gays more frequently uſed. Hence it 
is, that in our Engliſb Liturgy, or Common Prayer- 
Boot, where formerly they uſed which, it is in the 
latter Editions changed almoſt always into who or 
whom, as being more elegant when we ſpeak of Per- 
ſons. But in this Prayer of our Lord, it has not been 
thought convenient to vary from the received Form, 
which is fo very familiar with the common People. 
Ari] Is a Verb Effential or Neuter, (p. 57, and 

63.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular of che Verb 
Am, (p. 74.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular, be- 
cauſe it agrees with thou underſtood, (9. 142.) For 
thou is the Nominative Word of the ſecond Perſon 
av, vor (6. 51.) N. B. This Verb is very irregu- 
„ enen 
III A Prepoſition, (p. 104, 115.) But we do 
all by the Help of Prepoſitions, which the Greets 
and Latins did, partly by Prepoſitions, and partly 
by the Diverlity or Diffetence of Caſes, (b. 105.) 
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Heaven] A Noun Subſtantive, (p. 28.) 

Hallowed] A Participle Paſſive which ends in 
ed, (p. 65.) By the help of which Participle and the 
Verb am or be, we expreſs. what the Latin Gram- 


marians call the Paſſive Voice. Of the Formation 


of the Verb Paſſive, ſee p. 89g. N. B. Hallowed 
comes from the Verb 79 . that is to ſanctify 


or conſecrate, from Hoy, or rather the old Word 


haly: And to this Day the Abbey of the Holy Croſs 


near Edinburg in Scotland, is called Hah- Rood- 


Fuſe, i. e. The Houſe of the Holy Croſs. For Rood 


or Rude is a Croſs ; and Haly-Rood-Day. is the Dey 


of exalting or ſhowing the Holy Crofs.. 

Be] Is a Verb from am, and is uſed [VEE in an 
Imperative or Commanding, or Bidding (i. e. pray- 
ing) Senſe, (p. 74.) And therefore it is put before the 
Nominative Word, (p. 142.) Except. 2d. How 


the Imperative Manner is expreſſed, ſeep. 91. 


Thy] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, (p. 54) It is put 


for thou the ſecond Perſon Singular. It is % and 


not thine, becauſe it does not come before a Word 


beginning with a Vowel, and becauſe the Subſtan- 


tive is not left out, (p. 54, 55.) all which come from 


the Latin Tu, or the Dorick, i. e. Greek tv for o. 


Name] A Subſtantive, p. 28. But this Sentence 


might be thus placed, Halloꝛved be thy Name, as it 
is in this Place; or Thy Name be hallowed, "(as in 
the next Clauſe, 7hy Will be done) or Be thy Name 
 Hallawed, But the firſt way is the beſt. 


T hy] As before. 
Mill] A Subſtantive, from the Verb 70 will, or 


elle this may come from that. 


Be] As before. 
Dome] It would be banks 4 written Do u or r Deen, 


for it is the Participle Fe n to 15 A 70. FRY 


and 79. 
In] As before: 105 
Earth) A ſtantife. 
X : As) 
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As] An Adverb, p. 96, 1oo0. | 
Ii] A Pronoun of the third Perſon Ante p. 
51, 52. It is ſpoken of a Thing that is neither of 
the Male nor Female Sex, p. 51. For when we 
E of the Male Sex, we ſay he ; if of the Female 

we ſay /be. | 

"2 4 a Verb Neuter, the third. e Singular 
of am, I am, thau art, be is, &c. p. 74. 1s, is the 
third Perſon Singular, becauſe the Nominative 
Word is ſo, P. 142. J, is uſed, and not be becauſe 
it is put in an Indicative Senſe; and not in an Im- 
perative or Subjunctive, nor after the e 
e ge inn 

In Heaven. | hers en Gt-: | 
Sine] A Verb; it is uſed in an e Senſe 

the Pronoun thou being left out, for Give thou. 

Us] Is the following State of the Pronoun toe, 
3nd it is thus put, becauſe it follows the Verb give, 
or rather the Prepofition zo underſtood, p. 53. Give 
us is uſed by an Elipſis for give to us, p. 122. 

T his] Is an Adjective, p. 55, 56. And it is a 
demonſtrative Adjective. T makes in the Plural 
Theſe. This is ſpoken both of Perſon and Thing. 

Day] A Noun Subſtantive, p. 28. But this Day 
is ſpoken for in this Day, by an _—_ as Hodie 

in Latin for Hoc Die, for in hoc Dre. . 
Our] As before. | 

Dayly] An AdjeQtive from the Subſtantive Day, 
it ſignifies what we have wy mu or what is /uf< 
| A for a Day. 

Biread.] A Substantive. | 

And] A Conjunction, p. 101, Iti is a a Copulative, 
and joins Sentences together, p. 102. 

Forgive] A Verb uſed in an Imperative Senſe, 
For, in Compoſition, denies or anne p. 126. 


„N As before... 


Our] As before. 
 Trepaſe] A Noun Subſtintive; 5 is added to 
make 
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make the Plural Number, from Teepaſſè, p. 31. But 
it is made by this Addition a Word of three Syllables, 


becauſe if the Sound of the Vowel were not pro- 


nounced, the laſt 5 would not be Rand, Pb. 31. 
As] As before. te 
Me] APronoun, and in the foregoing State, be- 

cauſe it comes before the Verb forgive, p. 53. 
Forgive] A Verb, the Ending in the Plural Num- 

he is never changed, 6 
Them] Is the following State of * See the 


Table, p. 55. It is them, and not they, becauſe it 
follows the Verb, p. 53. 


That] An Adjective Relative, or an Adjeftive 
that has relation to ſome other Word, and is uſed 


for who or which, p. 55. It i is N both _ Per- 
ſons and Things, p. 56. 


Tyeſpaßß]! A Verb. It is uſed in Srckivinkr (or 28 
the Latins call it, an Indicative) Manner, p. 62. It 
is the Preſent Tenſe or Time, p. 59. It is thus formed, 
I treſpaſs, thou treſpaſſeſt, he treſpaſſeth. Plural, 
Ne treſpaſs, ye treſpaſs, they treſpaſs. p. 8. 

Againſt] A Prepolition, b. 4 85 Whata 9 24 
mien: is, ſeep. 104. > (2 

' Us] As before. I. 

And] As before. 49 | 

Lead] A Verb. It is here uſed in an Imperative 
Senſe, p. 91. But the Nominative A is left out; 


as, lead, for lead thou. 


J As bæ fore. 

Not] An Adverb of denying, p. 99. What an 
Adverb is, ſee p. 96. When it is uſed abſolutely, 
that is not being joined to any other Word, we ſay 
uo, p. 99. But when it is joined to a Verb or Noun, 
we ſay not; as, Lead us not, 2 99. Not is here put 
after the Verb, f. 99. 

Into] A Prepoſition. In relates to reſt, _ to 
Motion, p. 115. 

1 A Subſtintive: 4 
But] 
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But] A Conjunction, P. 102. Whata Camune- 
tion is, fee p. 101. | 
Deliver] A Verb. 

Us] Is a following State of the 833 becauſe 
it follows the Verb deliver, for deliver we would 
be falſe Engliſh. 

From] A Prepoſition, p. 114. N. B. They for- 
merly uſed fro for from ; whence fraward, that is, 
one that turns from others, that will not agree to 
Things: And as from is uſed in oppoſition to t, ſo 
frawardis to toward, and towardy : Atoward Yauth, 
that is, a Youth that applies his Mind or Will to 
Things; fit, or made, forany Thing. Wedoalfo 
now ſay to and fro, for to and from; hit her and thither. 

Evil] Is an Adjective, but is here uſed as a Sub- 
ſtantive, that is without having another Word 
joined to it; as, Ihe evil, (Thing or Perſon) p. 44. 

For] Is here a Conjunction, p. 103. There is 
alſo a Prepoſition, p. 112 

Thine] A Pronoun. Thine is here uſed, and not 
thy, becauſe the Subſtantive is left out, p..54. The 
natural Order of the Words is this, The Kingdom 75 
thine, that is, the Kingdom is thy Kingdom ; but be- 
cauſe the Kingdom in the laſt place is left out, there- 
fore thine is uſed rather than 2% And the Words 
are put out of their natural Order, the Nominative 
Word, the Kingdom, being put after the Verb 1s, 
that it might more ſmoothly and eaſily join with the 
following Words, The Power and the Glory. Thine 
is the Kingdom, that is, Thou haſt the Kingdom. 

J] A Verb, the third Perſon Singular from am; 
and agrees with the Nominative Word Kingdom ; 
ſee p. 142. 

The] As before. But here it is uſed in an empha- 
tical or expreſſive Manner, by way of Eminence 
or Diſtinction, p. 42. 

Kingdom] A Subſtantive. It is a Subffantive 
Common, p. 29. It comes from King, by . 
er- 
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Termination don; and denotes the Kingly State or 


Government, and the Place governed, p. * 
The] As before. 


Porber] A Subſtantive. 
And the] As before. 
Glory] A Subſtantive. | | 
For ever and ever] A ſolemn Form, for throughout 
| all Ages or Times. | 
For] Is a Prepoſition, p. 112. | 
Ever] Ts orignally an Adverb; but is uſed here 
ASA F denoting an everlaſting Duration. 
Amen.] The uſual Epilogue, Concluſion or End- 
ing of Prayers: It is a Hebrew Word, but common 
to almoſt all Languages. 


The Lord's Prayer in its natural Order, with the 
Words that are left out. | 


(0) Os Father which art in Heaven : Hallowed 
be thy Name (thy Name be hollowed): (Let) 
thy Kingdom come; thy Will be done in Earth, as it 

is (done) in Heaven : Give (thou to) us our daily 
Bread (in) this Day: And forgive (thou to) us our 
Treſpaſſes, as we forgive (to) them (their Treſpaſſes) 
that Treſpaſs againſt us: And lead (thou) us not into 
Temptation; but. deliver (thou) us from Evil: Far 


the Kingdom is thine, the Power (is thine) for ever 
and ever, Amen. 


Dope Third PRAXIS. 
The Apoſtles CREED. 
1 Believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, And in Jeſus Chriſt his 
only Son our Lord: Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Mary, ſuffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified dead and buried : 
Hie deſcended into Hell: The third Day he roſe again 
from the Dead: He aſcended into Heaven: And 
Sitteth on the right Hand N Cod the Father Almigh- 


153 
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ty ; from thence he hall come to judge the Duick and 
the Dead, I believe in the Holy Ghoſt: The. Holy 

Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints; the 
Forgiveneſs of Sins ; ; the Reſurrection of the Body; 
and the Life everlaſiing. Amen. | 

The] A Demonſtrative Article added to the Sub- 
ſtantive Apojile's : Or to Apoſile's Creed, which is 
' reckoned but as one Subſtanuve, p. 42. 
Afoſtles] Apoſtle is a Subſtantive, p. 28. By the 
Ade ition of 5 it is the Plural Number Apoſtles, p. 31. 
and by the Addition of the others it is made as the 

Genitive Caſe, p. 36. Apgſtless; but for better 
Sound ſake the firſt 5s is cut off, P. 37. and an 
Apoſtrophe is added, as Apoſtle's, p. 37. 

Creed.] A Compendium or Abſtract of Things 
to be believed. From the Verb Credo, I believe 
Which ĩs the initial or beginning Word of the Creed 
in Latin. 

I] A Pronoun of the firſt Perſon of the Singular 
Number: p. 5 2. It is the foregoing State of the Pro- 
noun, becauſe it comes before the Verbbelzeve, p. 53. 

Believe] A Verb. The Preſent Tenſe or Time, 1 
believe, or Ido believe. Be is © Prepoſition ſet before 
Verbs and Participles, &c. p. 126. 

In God] Or on God, in the fame Senſe. In is a 
Prepoſition, p. 115; God is Subſtantive. 

The Father] As before. 

Al- AD A Compounded: Adjective * All 
and Mighty, i. e. Powerful. Mighty is formed or 
made from the Subſtantive night, by the Addition 
of y; for from Subſtantives, by adding the Ending 
, are formed Adjectives of Plenty, or Abounding, 
p. 135. And might comes from may. 

4421 A Subſtantive, ſignifying the Doer; for 
from ma#e comes che Verbal Ae Mater 
5 adding the Ending er, p. 135. | !! 


Of] A Prepofition and anſwers to the Genitive 
Caſe of the Latins, p. 116. 1 3 


| | Heaven 
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Heaven and Earth.] As before. 
And in] As before. | 
Jeſus Chriſt] Feſus is a Proper Name, or a Sub- 


ſtantive Proper, P. 29. NM. B. It fignifies a Saviour, 
Chriſt is alſo a proper Name, and fignifies Anointed. 
His] Is the Genitive Caſe of he, the Pronoun 


of the third Perſon Singular, and denotes the Mate 


Sex, p. 55. His, ſee the Table. 

Only] Is an Adjective in this Place; for e- 
times it is uſed Adverbially. An and one have this 
difference, that az is leſs emphatical than ane, p. 41. 

Son] A Subſtantive. 

Our] As before. 

Lord] A Subſtantive common, p. 29. a 

_ Who] or which, Why is ſpoken of Perſons only, 
which of Things, p. 53, 56. 

Was] The Preter Time of the Verb am, p. 74. 
Twas, thou waſt, &c. But here, was being joined to 
the Participle Concei ved, denotes the firſt Preter 
Time of the Paſſve Voice, as the Latius call it, p. o. 

Concetved] A Participle Paſſive, from the Verb 
conceive, by the Addition of. the formative Termi- 
nation ed, p. 66. 

By] A Prepoſition, ſignifying theEffcient Cauſe, 

„ 

The Holy Ghoſt] T be, as before, Eah, ſee Hal- 


bed. Ghoſt, is a Subſtantive, it ſignifies Spirit, 


which Word we now uſe inſtead of GHH. Though 
it is yet retained, from antient Cuſtom, as the Title 
of the Hoh Spirit, leſt the common People ſhould 
think there was ſome Change or Innovation in the 
Doctrine, if the Name was altered. But we do 
alſo ſay the Holy Spirit. From the Subſtantive 
Ghoſt, by the addition of h, comes the Word 


 Ghoſth, that is Spiritual, p. 136. which is now 


alſo more frequently uſed. 
Born] A Parilripie Paſſive from to bear, w hich 
makes in the Freter TREO) bare or bore, p. 79. 
Whence 
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Whence comes the Participle boren, p. 77. which 
by Contraction , is made bor'n born. 
Of] A Prepoſition, p. 97. 
The Virgin] A Subſtantive. 
Mary] A Subſtantive proper, p. 29. 
Suffered] The Preter T'enſe- of the Verb 10 ff 27 
fer, which is made by adding the Ending ed, p. 
59. and is thus formed, I fuffered, &c. p. 83 
Under ] A Prepofition, p. 116. 
Pontius Pilate] Subſtantives proper. 
Mas] As before. 
Cruciſied ] A Participle Paſſive from crucify, Was 
crucified is the a Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive 
Verb, ſeep. 9 
Dea ] an Adjeftive from to die, whence alſo 
Death, p. 138. 
And ] As before. 
Buried] A Participle, from to bury; was buried, is 
alſo the firſt Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive Verb, p. go. 
He] A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 
52. It is the Nominative Mord to the Verb. 
Deſcended] The firſt Preter Time or the Verb 
Fj ts p. 59. See the Formation of it, p. $2. 
N. B. It comes from the Latin Word deſcends, to 
deſeend, that is, to go down, deſcended, i. e. went 
down, (from the old Word wwerd) p. 140. Of the 
Senſe of de in Compoſition, ſee 5. 128. 
= A Prepoſition, p. 115. 
Hell] A Subſtantive. . 
The] As before. | 
Third] Is an Adjective, and is all an Ordinal 
Number; as three is a Cardinal Number. 
Day] A Subſtantive. The third Day is put by an 
Ellipſis, for in thetbird Day, or on the third Day. 
Hel As before. It is the Nominative word to the 
* and comes before the Verb, p. 5 3. 
Ne] Is the Preter Tenſe of the Verb 70 riſe; 5 it 
is an * Preter Tenſe, p. 8. 
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Again] An Adverd. | 

From] A Prepoſition, as before. | 

The dead] Here, as alſo before, the Subſtantive 
Perſons or People may be underſtood. 

He] As before. N 

Sitteth] Is the third Perſon au bir Preſent 
T enſe, of the Verb 7o ſit; for the third Perſon of the 
Preſent Tenſe generally endet ir eth, p. 60. It is 
the third Perſon Singular, becauſe the Nominative 
Mord, He is fo, p. 146. He is the third Perſon, p. 
52. He is m—_— left out, becauſe it was mentioned 
jufl before; He aſcended into bn oat and (be) 
fitteth, Kc. p. 152. 1575 
On or At] A Prepofſtion, * 118. On' fi gnifes 
at or nigh: For we ſay, at the right hand, or on 
the right hand. 

The Right band] Right is an Adjective, and a- 


| grees with the Subſtantive Hand, p. 143. _ It Is 


placed before the Subſtantive, p. 143. | 
God the Father Almighty] As Lebe 5 
From thence] From is a Prepolition, : p. 114. What 
a Prepoſition is, p. 104. It is here added to the 
Adverb thence, p. 104. From is here a fort of Ex- 
pletive, p. 98. Thente is an Adverb of Place, and 
fignißes as much as from that Place, p. 68˙ For 
hence, thence, whence, in ſome Places they ſay 
herence, therence, wherence : But this en of 
Expreſſion is not to be imitated. 
He. ſhall come] He, as before. Shall: is a Helping 
Verb, p. 69. It is thus formed, 7 hall,” thou ſbalt, 
he hall, Plural. Ve hall, Ec. p. 69. Shall and 
Will denote the Future Time, or the Time to 


come. p. 70. Shall in the third Perſon, does here 


promiſe, but ſometimes it commands or threatens, 


P. 93. Come is'a Verb; when two Verbs come 


together, the latter has the Prepoſition zo placed 
before it, p. 68. (This the Latins call the Inf nitive 
Mo; ; but after the Hepling Verb, (ſueh a * 5 
a 
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ſhall). and ſome few other Verbs, the Prepoſition 
70 is left out, p. 79. Come makes in the Preter 


Time came. 


To judge] Is che latter of two Verbs, and there- 
fore has the Prepoſition 70 placed before it, p. 93, 
This is called the Infinitive Manner. 

The Quict] An Adjective, which is joined to its 
Subſtantive without any difference of Caſe, Gender, 
or Number, p. 143. Men, the Plural of Man, is. 
underſtood, p. 33. Quicł is now-a-days uſed chiefly 
to ſignify foift, nimble, &c. but formerly (whence 
in the Creed it does now retain its ancient Senſe) 
it more often, and now it ſignifies olive; ſo that 
the Quick and Dead is the Living and Dead. From 
Quicł comes the Verb to quicken, p. 135. But now 
for Quicꝶ we generally uſe Living and Alive ; the 
Saxons for Duick ſaid Cuice, Cuce, (for © was not 


very uſual with them;) the Dutch, Puick ; we ſay 
Quic fſilver; to pare the Noils to the | 


pick, Kc 
And the Dead ] As before. 
 Jbelieve inthe Holy Ghoſt] As before.” | 
The Holy] As before. 
Catholick) An Aooetive, and Abe Genera, 


Univerſal. 


Church] A Subſta ntive. | | ; 
Communion] A Subſtantive from the Latin, 
Communio ; for Words in ion are inade Latin by caſt- 


ing away u; as, Communion, Communio, p. 140. 


Of Saints] Of, is a Prepoſition. Saints, is a Sub- 
ſtantive of the Plural Number, which is made by 
adding 5s to the Singular Saint, p. 31. It is put into 
the Plural Number, e it is ſpoken of more 
than one Saint, p. 

The Forgiventſs] A Subſtantive made from the 
Verb. Forgive, by adding the Ending 2%, p. 138. 
Which Sort of Words are often formed Ab Ad- 
Jectives, but very ſeldom from Verbs. 


Of Sins] Sins is the Plural of the Subſtantive Sin, 8 


and is made by adding s, p. 31. 
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The Reſurrection] That is the Uþ-riſing, or the 
Riſing again; it is a Subſtantive from the Latin, 
Reſurrectio, p. 140. The force of Re in Compo- 
ſition, ſeep. 131. 5 FO 

Of the Body] A Subſtantive. | | 

And the Life] A Subſtantive. Hence comes the 
Verb to live, p. 134. Thence comes the Active 
Participle, living, and lively, p. 136. alſo lifeleſs, 
or /iveleſs, i. e. without Life, p. 136. 
Everlaſting. ] It is a compounded Adjective, or a 
Word made up of the Ad verb ever, and the Par- 
ticiple laſting, from the Verb to laſt, to continue 
or abide, p. 143. Life everlaſting, and the Father 

Almighty for everlaſting Life, and the Almighty 
Father: Where you ſee the Adjective is put after 
the Subſtantive, | 8 

Amen] As before. 

The Creed placed in the Order of Conſtruction, 
or in the natural Order, with the Ellipſes, or the 
Words that are left out. ? 

I belieus in Almighty God the Father (the) Mater 
of Heaven and Earth. And (I believe) in Teſus 
| Chrift his only Sou our Lord; who was. conceived by 
the Holy Ghot, (who was) born of the Virgin Mary, 
(who) /uffered under Pontius Pilate, (who) was cru- 
2 (who was) dead, and (who was) buried ; He 

ended into Hell; He roſe again 42 the Dead 
(People) (in or on) 2 he third Day; He aſcended into 
Heaven; and (He) ſitteth on the Right Hand of 
Almighty God the Father; from thence he ſhall come 
to. judge the Quick (People) and the Dead (People). 
T1 believe in the Holy Ghoſt; (I believe) the Holy Ca- 
tholick Church; (I believe) the Communion of Saints: 
(L believe) the Forgiveneſs of Sins; (I believe) the 
Reſurrection of the Body : And (I believe) the Life 

Everlaſting, Amen. EO 4s 1 | 
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